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Answered Prayer 
By Frank Walcott Hutt 


OR the lost message on the way, 
For the soul-gain I failed to see, 
Close to my Father’s heart my plea 
For pardon have I borne this day. 


And he, in answer, maketh clear 
A path unsoiled and pure,—and lo! 
While yet my prayer ascends, I know 
Love granteth yet Another Year. 


Aspury Grove, Mass. 











Under Disappointment 

We need not understand, in order to believe. 
When the bitter disappointment comes, unexpected, 
unaccountable, unnecessary from all our human 
knowledge, and just at a time when all had been 
well and God had been very near, we need not try to 
understand why it came, before we can believe that it 
was well that it should come. ‘I could not trust a 
God whom I could understand,’’ said a staunch 
Christian general and statesman in loving conversa- 
tion with a friend about their common Saviour. God 
is no farther away when the disappointment strikes ; 
he wants to be nearer because of our greater need of 
him then. The sorrow is rich with blessing, if we 
will let it be so. What a privilege to believe in the 
love and care of the Father, even when we cannot 
understand the workings of his love ! 


Kx 
Where the Ease Comes In 


Results that seem easiest are usually brought 
about by the hardest preparation. It is an accepted 
fact that the highest art is to conceal art, which is 
only another way ot saying that the harder you work, 
the less evident in the finished result will be the drudg- 
ery of your work. Well-finished work is easy to han- 
die, to look upon, orto hear. Another familiar putting 
of this old truth is that ‘‘ hard writing makes easy read- 


ing."’ Archbishop Temple said of Dean Farrar that 
he had ‘the gift of using such language as it was de- 


lightful to hear and difficult to forget.’’ Probably 
he might also have said, ‘‘ because such hard work 
went into its preparation.’’ Dr, Trumbull used to 


encourage young speakers who. told him of the 
drudgery and nervous strain they went through before 
talking in public, by the assurance: ‘‘ Well, some- 
body has got to suffer,—either the speaker or his 
audience !’’ Virtue must go out from one if the 
world is to be profited. The man who ‘‘always does 
his work easily’’ is not counting for much in the 
world or in the Kingdom. 


Xx 
The Secret of Finding 


It is only as a man is under the necessity of hunt- 
ing for treasure that treasure is likely to be found. To 
the ‘‘gentleman of leisure’’ life yields fewer treasures 
than to any other of God's creatures. To be under the 
compulsion of work is one of life’s richest blessings, 
because it most enriches life. The editor who must 
furnish a certain amount of ‘‘copy’’ every day or 
every week sees in one hour more things worth writing 
about in all the life around him than he does in a 
week while he is off on a vacation. To write a book 
on one’s travels may do the world very little good, 
but it makes those travels worth a hundredfold more 
to the one who thus sets out to see what is worth see- 
ing. To read a dozen verses in the Bible in order to 
teach them means vastly more than to read those 
same verses listlessly. Seeking is the only secret of 
finding. What a blessing it is to be under the neces- 
sity of constant search ! 


yd 
Sympathy and Comfort 


Sympathy is human ; comfort is divine. When 
the great Bunsen lay dying he looked up into the face 
of his wife who was bending lovingly over him, and 
said, ‘‘In thy face I have seen the Eternal.’’ That 
is the portrait of a Christian comforter. Unlike sym- 
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New Year P 


A* ENGLISH humorist rises above his usual level 
in astory he contributes toa leading weekly mag- 
azine describing the stay of an angel in a London 
boarding-house. The heavenly visitor has put on the 
fashion of our humanity, and passes fora man among 
his fellow-guests ; but they are tempted to think him 
a fool because of his unselfish ways and his generous 
estimates of all around him. He seems unable to see 
the pettiness and the shabbiness which display them- 
selves under his very eyes. Hethinks of each man as 
filling an honorable place in society, in a brave and 
worthy fashion. But their astonishment is greatest 
when he comes into close relations with them. He 
takes it for granted that each of them is living the best 
life he knows of, and is walking on the heights of 
duty and of joy. He sees an infinite worth in their op- 
portunities and their ideals, and rejoices to find him- 
self in their company. The effect is that the better 
nature in them awakens, the pretenses and the insin- 
cerities slough off, and they find themselves impelled 
to live as if all he saw in them were there in full abund- 
ance of life. 
It would not be possible for an angel to render such 
a service to men as this. That would be possible 
only to one who stood nearer than any angel to the 
sources and the motives of the spiritual life in men. 
But has not that writer caught a glimpse of one side 
of the work done by the Son of God for his human 


pathy, which is an expression of the feeling, com- 
fort is the strength of the divine pressing through all 
that we are, and making a friend feel what George 
Eliot once called ‘*a touch like baptism.'’» Comfort 
is not merely telling your friend that you are sorry for 
him in his trouble, whatever be the tactful word or the 
delicate token you choose for conveying to him your 
thoughtful interest. Comfort is not essentially an 
audible telling nor a visible giving at all, but is the 
imparting of a touch of power that will help that friend 
to bear his burden. To comfort another, one must 
know God, and know what it is to be used of him ; 
and one must know the story of how He himself com- 
forted those whom he touched with hands of healing 
and peace. One must carry him like a mighty pres- 
ence from man to man, and from home to home, and 
let the thrill of the divine strength be felt vibrating 
straight from the Father. 


x 
Challenging Our Circumstances 


Willingness to accept things as they are is a 
fatal stumbling block in life. No man ever suc- 
ceeded in business who let his business be regulated 
or limited by conditions as they were. No pastor 
ever built up a church by yielding to the conditions 
that confronted him. No mother ever blessed a 
home by inertly bowing before what may have looked 
like the inevitable. The president of a business cor- 
poration was looking for a man to fill a responsible 
position. One was named to him who had had some 
experience in the desired field. ‘*No,’’ was the 
president's comment ; ‘‘I did not like his willingness 
to take things as they were when he was representing 
our interests at , instead of jumping in and 
making things different." And so an opportunity 
passed that young man by, because he had supinely 
let circumstances pass him by unchallenged. Very 
different was the spirit of that railroad man’s keen 
comment that so influenced the life of young Henry 
Clay Trumbull: ‘Nothing but omnipotence can 
stand in the way of a determined man.’’ And cir- 
cumstances are never omnipotent. 


% 
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ossibilities 
brethren, both in the days of his life on earth, and 
still more fully in these days of his more real, though 
less palpable, influence upon human lives ? 

Take the case of Zacchzus, as one in which our 
Lord’s method and influence are told us more fully 
than in most. His neighbors in Jericho saw in the 
chief of the publicans little else than a close-fisted 
and unscrupulous tax-gatherer. Nobody would make 
room for him in the crowd that lined the street to see 
the new teacher and the worker of strange things in 
the healing of men. He had to climb the sycomore 
tree to get a glimpse of him, and he no doubt shared 
the astonishment of his townsmen when Jesus bade 
him come down and be his host. In the crowd this 
astonishment found expression in very uncompli- 
mentary remarks about the publican’s character and 
record. Our Lord seems to have said nothing about 
that, but Zaccheus has come under a new influence 
and feels a new inspiration. Before Jesus can enter 
his house he devotes half his fortune to the relief of 
the poor, and pledges himself to make fourfold resti- 
tution to all he has wronged in his work as tax-gath- 
erer. 

There were two men in the publican. The worse 
one had been the more visible to his neighbors, —the 
hard-fisted money-lover, and the slave of his money. 
But God had not consented that the Fall should be 
the law of life to this son of Abraham, and his Spirit 
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had been striving with him and in some degree 
quickening in him nobler instincts, There had come 
to him times when he yearned to be free from the 
slavery to his money, and to come into close and 
kindly relations with his fellow-men through fair deal- 
ing and generosity. The acts which expressed this 
desire were not numerous and outstanding enough to 
give character to his life, but they were the expression 
of what was deepest and truest in him, of his real 
self. In the presence of Jesus this better self rises at 
once to the mastery, and sets him free to be just and 
generous. He had before him a vision of a possible 
Zaccheus, very different from that which his neighbors 
knew, and by that he would live and work. 

The most notable of all the stories of conversion in 
the New Testament is that of Paul, It is the story of 
a great persecutor arrested in mid-career, and turned 
into a champion of what he had been trying to exter- 
minate, It is the especial proof that Jesus in his 
heavenly state continues to touch the lives of men to 
finer issues, and has gained, not lost, by his becom- 
ing less tangible to us. There is no such conversion 
recorded in the Gospels as this in the Acts. Its 
method is not that we should have expected. Our 
Lord spends few moments of that brief time of vision 
in reproving the persecutor for his sins. Rather he 
is concerned to open before him a vista of great pos- 
sibilities in the service of God, and to show him a 
grander Paul than ever he had thought to be,—the 
Paul whom the Church honors as the spreader of 
Gospel light among the Gentiles of that and every 
age. Such a yearning Paul no doubt had felt in his 
saner moments, although within narrow and Jewish 
limitations, which Jesus sweeps away. God had 
moved him to yearn for such a career of construction, 
even while he was blundering into the work of destruc- 
tion. And once more what God had been quickening 
in the man, Jesus brings to birth, and a great apostle 
lives his thirty years of service from the impact re- 
ceived at that hour. The true and real self of the 
man awoke into power under that wonderful touch. 

Paul sets forth the contrast of the baser and the 
better self in the Epistle to the Romans. Two things 
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are noteworthy in the picture he draws of the conflict 
between the old man and the new. The first is that 
he never confounds the baser self with his true self, 
or speaks of the latter as acquiescing in the evil 
wrought by the flesh, The other is that the account 
closes with a triumphant thanksgiving for deliverance 
from the baser self, this body of death, through Jesus 
Christ his Lord. That is the story of his whole spir- 
itual life. That is what Jesus did for him at the 
gates of Damascus, and what he had been doing for 
Paul ever since. That is why Paul felt nothing to be 
impossible to him, since the influence and the touch 
of Jesus Christ went with him, subduing his passion- 
ate temper, holding him fast to tasks which seemed 
useless, overcoming all the faults of his character 
and temperament, fitting him for his work for the 
kingdom. 

Jesus Christ meets men as truly to-day as he met 
Zaccheus on the street of Jericho, or Paul at the gates 
of Damascus. He comes to them in their divided 
state of heart and will, to make the right prevail 
within them. His work answers to the prompting 
inspirations of the Holy Spirit, which awakened in us 
every good thought and desire we ever felt. He 
comes to speak to the better self in us, to awaken it 
to life, and to make it master over the fleshly nature. 
He comes to put before us a picture of ourselves 
lifted above ourselves to the heights of ideal service, 
and to give us an unconquerable desire to attain to 
that likeness which is his own. 

Each New Year he comes to us striving to make us 
new, to impart fresh life to that ‘‘ new man,’’ which is 
the better self in us. The past year has had its rec- 
ord of failure and of sin, but God’s purpose for us is 
the vision we have had of our possible selves in the 
brightest moments of hopefulness and faith. Let us 
stand face to face with our Lord in these opening 
days of a New Year, and learn from him the pos- 
sibilities of our lives, and begin that ideal life to 
which his call is urging us. Then will he who 
makes all things new make us new with the New 
Year, and give us new blessedness with every day of 
its course. 
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Is All Business Unchristian ? 


It is not uncommon to find conscientious persons 
who are honestly confused in their efforts to distinguish 
between the world and the Devil, and who, in their 
confusion of mind, jump to the conclusion that noth- 
ing which is distinctly of this world can be classed as 
really worthy of one who is made in the image of God. 
Temporal conditions and activities are to be tolerated 
merely as necessary evils, they believe ; and so they 
spend their lives in a sort of chronic regret that they 
should have to live in such a makeshift of a world 
even temporarily. The following letter from a Ken- 
tucky business man who, though not a reader of The 
Sunday School Times, has been interested in some 
reprinted editorial comments from these pages, fur- 
nishes an exceptionally good illustration of this con- 
fused attitude toward life : 


I notice in the Literary Digest that there has been a discus- 
sion running in your periodical on the subject, ‘‘ What interest 
should a Christian banker charge ?"’... Does not the term 
** Christian banker" suggest about as confused a conjunction 
of words as a Christian extraction of the cube root of a num- 
ber?... If we conceive of any ideal state of society, we can 
hardly find room for bankers, or indeed for the most of things 
ef commercial life as it now is. In any conception of heaven, 
or of any ideal and perfect state here,—which of course must 
represent the Christian,—there could enter*no borrowing and 
loaning of money. So, too, with many other things in our 
artificial lives. If it be objected that in the affairs of this world 
the word ‘‘ Christian’ is not to be taken in any ideal sense, 
but rather in a relative one, then my reply is that in order to 
escape hypocrisy, conscious or unconscious, we must employ 
our language negatively, and say, not what is most Christian, 
but what is least offensive to Christian. 

The simple truth is, the world as we now live it, puts us up 
against a rather tough proposition. Honestly stated, our 
present business relations in their very essence are founded 
upon selfishness, and it seems to me that if we do not clearly 
see this, it must be only because we are in the habit of thinking 
in a slovenly manner. The problem, then, is not the contra- 
diction, ‘‘ How may we conduct our business in a Christian 
way?" but rather, ‘‘ How may we, with a due regard to self- 
mo st eee manage to give the least offense to Christian 
ideals ?"* 

Of course all of this is applicable to business generally. It 
must not be thought that I would be specially hard upon the 
bankers. I know a good many, and I have found them, as the 
world goes, a very excellent sort of men. I may be allowed 
also to say that for about twenty years I myself have been 
managing a business which has for its object the loaning of 

. Money at interest. In these twenty years t have done many 


things which have given me a real moral satisfaction, but it is 
only honest for me to add that these things have been a 
to the business as well. On the other hand, I have had to do 
things which were quite unpleasant, such as the bringing of 
suits at law, but then, if I had not done these unpleasant 
things, the business could not have prospered. ‘Taken all in 
all, Finest that we have managed our business honestly, but I 
would be ashamed to call it Christian. I have always made it 
a practise to refuse a loan unless I clearly believed that it 
would be beneficial to the recipient, but then I fear that in this 
uniform course I was actuated in the main by the conviction 
that in the long run only such business would be profitable. 

I believe that if we would be honest and crucial in our re- 
flections upon our business actions, it would be much better 
for society. ‘There would be less of that intolerable muddi- 
ness of thought and less opportunity for a hypocrite to hide 
under the cloak of sacred things. if seems to ime that the 

uestion would have been better put, not, ‘‘What interest 
should a Christian banker charge?'’ but es ** What in- 
terest should a banker charge?” ... Many will doubtlessly 
regard the foregoing view as too severe. I am convinced that 
it is in the main irrefutable. 


What does the Kentucky writer mean by an ‘ideal 
state of society’’? Would he consider this world 
‘‘ideal’’ if all need of providing for the body were 
removed ? Jesus Christ, the Son of Man, is held by 
Christians and unbelievers alike to have shown forth 
the highest type of manhood and principles of living 
that the world has seen. Jesus, with his earthly 
father, worked at a trade, and presumably contributed 
his share in and through that trade to the support of 
his family. Jesus thought it not unworthy of his 
supernatural power, even after his resurrection and 
release from the earthly body, to place that power at 
the service of some of his disciples in order to give 
them success in their earthly, money-making business. 
Yet Jesus and all his actions would seem to be entitled 
to the word ‘ Christian,’’—not ‘‘ what is least offen- 
sive to Christian,’’ but ‘‘ideally’’ Christian. Paul 
of Tarsus has never been accused of ‘* thinking 
in a slovenly manner’’; yet the business operations 
of Paul the tentmaker and of his fellow - trades- 
man at Corinth with whom he stopped, Aquila, were 
not founded upon selfishness, nor was the best that 
could be said of those two men that their businesses 
were so managed as merely ‘‘ to give the least offense 
to Christian ideals."’ The sophistry that all business 
is selfish, and that all human activity is based on 
selfishness, is centuries old, and the Devil will proba- 
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bly continue to urge it while this world stands, in his 
efforts to confuse and weaken men's minds and their 
vision of life’s duties. The man Christ Jesus an- 
swered the sophistry irrefutably, and the life of many 
a disciple of his since his coming has, through his 
strength, also answered it. In this world, as created 
by God, work is a prime necessity and blessing. 
What is called ‘‘commerce’’ or ‘‘ business”’ is a 
part of God's present plan for his world and his crea- 
tures. The commerce of the world is founded, not on 
selfishness, but on credit; on the confidence which 
men have that their fellow-men will live up to their 
highest standards. Commercial business is not the 
whole of life ; but as conducted by Christian business 
men—and that includes Christian bankers—it is one 
of the blessed necessities and privileges and duties of 
the ideal Christian life that God would have men and 
women live. Let us not blur our vision with muddi- 
ness of thought on this matter. Whether carpenters, 
tentmakers, fishermen, bankers, or ministers, let us, 
like Paul, rejoice in the God-given opportunity that 
we have to ‘‘ toil, working with our own hands.”’ 


x 
Is Preaching to Children Worth While ? 


Few subjects are of more vital importance in the 
preaching work of the ministry, and at the same time 
more neglected, than that of the preacher's relation 
to the children of his congregation. - The Editor wel- 
comes the following communication from a thoughtful 
student of this problem, who writes from New York 
state : 


I am going to write you in regard to ‘Sermons to Chil- 
dren,"’ in part suggested by your review of Dr. Bailey's ‘‘ Little 
Ten Minutes "’ and Dr. Schauffler’s recommendation of a brief 
list of books on this subject in The Sunday School Times of 
May 2, 1903. I write because I feel it is a subject that needs 
a much more thorough handling than I have ever seen given 
to it. What should be the test of a sermonette to children ? 
If it is ‘ ten minutes "’ out of the preaching time of a Sunday 
morning service it is one-third or one-fourth of the whole time, 
and the preacher should hold himself to strict accountability 
for this time, as well as for that of the sermon which follows. 
In that case the preacher must say something definite, say it 
with a religious purpose, and say it well. The sermonette 
must interest all present, old and young, and yet it must be 
specially directed to the young. I must confess that the test 
of saying something is a hard one to apply to many children's 
sermons,—yes, even whole books of them. The substance is 
so slight it is hard to see how they could interest or profit any 
one much. Ministers seem afraid to put solid matter into a 
sermonette to children. I once heard Thomas K. Beecher 
say that children liked facts and points the mind could grasp. 
Mr. Beecher, by the way, excelled greatly in this preaching 
as in the other, though he did not give sermonettes, but a 
whole service, to the children’s sermon, and gave it once a 
month, 

Why should a sermon to children be a sort of a milk-and- 
water affair, and made up largely of little nothings? Why 
not mean business in the children’s sermon, as well as in the 
one that follows? Then why should not the preacher hold 
himself to some definite religious or ethical teaching in every 
address to children? Professor Austin Phelps used to say to 
us on Andover Hill: ‘‘ Young gentlemen, as you go on in your 
ministry you will find the half-hour opportunities in the fifty- 
two Sabbaths of any year far too few to give all the religious 
instruction you will wish to give your people, if you are such 
men as you ought to be."’ Is not “ the little ten minutes"’ that 
we give to children too precious to put to anything but the 
— uses ? 

Mr. Editor, I feel rather pressed to say all this, not in any 
spirit of criticism, but because I am a children’s man, and 
my soul cries out for the best thin And I say it after 
cong Sou a score of books of children’s sermons,—from 
Rev. Dr. Richard Newton's to “‘ Little Ten Minutes,’’—and 
after having had some successes and failures in this business 
myself. 


The application, by ministers generally, of the 
principles suggested out of this minister's study and 
experience would revolutionize the preaching service. 
A part of the revolutionizing would be the increasing 
of its power ten or a hundred fold. For when a 
man’s best thinking is put into such form that chil- 
dren will understand it and be interested, he has the 
whole world at his feet. And when he forgets the 
children and preaches for the grown up world only, 
he often misses both. A familiar illustration of this is 
found in children’s stories, as, for instance, Rudyard 
Kipling’s ‘‘Jungle Book.’’ A prominent reviewer 
said in The Sunday School Times of those jungle 
stories, when they first appeared, that they were Kip- 
ling’s ‘‘ best bid for immortality.’’ His publishers 
took up the pkrase and used it widely ; and the world 
confirmed it. The jungle stories were pre-eminently 
children's stories, but they were not second class mat- 
ter, trite and commonplace, dressed up and palmed off 
because ‘‘ anything is good enough for the children.’’ 
More than one adult reader of The Sunday School 
Times has told its editors that the children’s stories 
in its pages were always looked for and read, no 
matter how much of the weightier stuff might be 
skipped. The principles involved in these facts are 
worth applying in the pulpit. 
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LESSON FOR JANUARY I5 


Things in China Which Illustrate the Bible 
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HOSE who have lived in China for any number of 
years express themselves as being the more sur- 
prised the longer they live among the Chinese, 

and the more they study Chinese life and character. 
The Chinese are not artistic like the Japanese, and 
consequently not attractive to the pleasure seeker ; 
but in point of character and reliability there is no 
comparison between them and any other people of 
the Mongolian race. 

They are productive. They are originators and not 
imitators. The Japanese are imitators and not origi- 
nators. Every branch of literature that can be found 
in Europe and America has tomes and volumes writ- 
ten upon it in Chinese. Every phase of life is illus- 
trated. They have books on birds and books on 
butterflies, books on insects and books on animals, 
books on men and books on women, and books on 
medicine, with great medical charts illustrating where 
the needle may be stuck in the body in the treatment 
by acupuncture, to cause counter-irritation, and where 
it may not. 

They have all the trades and professions illustrated 
in the satne way, and books of instruction written 
to teach all the tradesmen how to ply their trades to 
the best advantage. Those who have been the most 
diligent in the study of Chinese life and character, 
and have delved deepest into Chinese literature, have 
the greatest admiration for them as a people, and are 
best able, as a matter of course, to point out their 
shortcomings. 

Those who have never been in an Asiatic country 
cannot but have difficulty in understanding the real 
significance of many biblical statements and illustra- 
tions which are brought out clearly by what we see in 
China. For instance, the wall around Peking is 
twenty-five miles long, forty feet high, forty-two feet 
thick at the top, and fifty feet thick at the bottom. 
with shoulders or butments every hundred yards, 
which make it twice as thick. Such a wall would be 
difficult to blow down. 

The wall is straight from one corner of the city to 
the other, but around each gate is a horseshoe-shaped 
entrance which encloses about an acre, through which 
there are one, two, or three entrances. The acre en- 
closed is called the gate, and it was in such a place 
that the priest Eli sat waiting for the return of his 
sons. 

Over the gate is a tower which rises fifty or sixty 
feet above the wall, with a similar tower on top of the 
horseshoe-shaped entrance, in which the guns and 
ammunition are kept. It was in such a tower that 
David watched for the runners and wept for Absalom 
(2 Sam. 18 : 27-33). 


The jinrikisha men are able to run almost any dis- 
tance pulling a man in a small vehicle not unlike a 
baby carriage, and without any perceptible weariness. 
From such running we may understand how the bibli- 
cal messengers could run as they did. 

There is a gate in Tientsin through which a large 
part of the water is carried into the city. In was in 
such a street and such a place—‘‘ the water-gate '’— 
that ‘‘all the people gathered themselves together "’ 
to hear Ezra read the Book of the Law (Neh. 8 : 1). 

The streets are full of dogs, which are the scaven- 
gers of the city. They have no owners unless one is 
killed, when some one will come to you for the price 
of him. These dogs fight over a cabbage-leaf as 
American dogs over a bone. They are the style of 
dogs which came and licked the sores of Lazarus 
(Luke 16 : 21). va 

The swine live in the same manner as the dogs, — 
by the refuse thrown upon the streets. No foreigner 
in Peking can be induced to eat Chinese pork. If it 
were customary to eat such pork as comes from such 
scavengers most Christians would, no doubt, keep the 
commandment (Deut. 14 : 8). 

A traveler spreads his bedding down on a heated 
brick bed, covers himself with a quilt, then spreads 
all his clothing over that, and goes to sleep. No inn 
keeps bedding. In the morning he rolls up his bed 
into a bundle the size of an ordinary quilt, slings it 
over his shoulder, or throws it over his donkey, and 
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proceeds upon his journey. 
and walks if he is walking, or makes a saddle of it if 
he is riding (John 5 : 8). 

As one passes along the donkey-paths through the 
fields he is reminded of the fact that ‘* some seeds fell 
by the way side’’ ; that is, on the solidly trodden 
donkey-paths which are made through all the fields 


He takes up his bed 


in China (Matt. 13:4). One cannot forget, as he 
thus rides through these fields on a donkey, his feet 
almost dragging on the ground, that he is imitating 
the thirty sons of Jair the Gileadite who rode on thirty 
ass colts (Judges 10: 4). 

On one occasion, as the writer thus rode through 
the fields, he passed a threshing-floor which was 
nothing more than a piece of ground beaten solid, 
from which all vegetation had been removed. It was 
not unlike a tennis-court. One could not but be re- 
minded of the threshing-floors of Nacon, Atad, and 
Ornan (2 Sam. 6:6; Gen. §0:11; 1 Chron. 21 : 15). 

Upon this threshing-floor you see an ass hitched to 
a round stone which he pulls over the grain that 
covers the threshing-floor. The ass is muzzled that 
he may not stop and eat the grain. They do not obey 
the biblical command not to muzzle the animals when 
they tread out the corn (Deut. 25 : 4). 

Besides this threshing-floor there is a mill, at which 
one at almost any time during the summer may see a 
woman or two grinding the corn for daily use. Each 
day they grind a sufficient amount for that day’s use. 
‘*Two women shall be grinding at the mill ; one is 
taken, and one is left’’ (Matt. 24 : 41). 

a 

In passing along the wall from the east to the west 
gate of the city, one passes thousands of camels, go- 
ing to and from the mines of the western hills, loaded 
with or going for coal, They go in strings of six, 
with a man or a boy to attend to each string. Each 
camel has a hole punched through the nose and a 
stick put through, to which a rope is tied. The boy 
or man rides the first one, and each of the others is 
tied behind, the last one having a bell upon it, the 
ringing of which keeps the rider or leader informed 
as to whether they are all coming. Along this wall 
the camels are often so thick that vehicles and foot- 
passengers can scarcely pass along. Like the camels 
of the Midianites, they are ‘‘ without number,"’ almost 
like ‘‘ as locusts for multitude’’ (Judges 6 : 5). 

One often sees an ox, a mule, and a donkey, 
hitched to the plow.. This plow has but one handle, 
and is made of a forked stick, one fork of which is 
pointed with iron. With such a team and such an 
implement, the man who has put his hand to the 
plow has no time to look back. His attention must 
be directed to his team (Luke g : 62). 

A well in this plain is a boon. One often sees two 
or three men drawing water, and turning it out in 
drains which wind around through their gardens or 
fields, and thus they irrigate. Troughs are put beside 
the road, at which a man is on guard to see that the 
owner of each animal that is allowed to drink gives a 
cash, one-fifth or one-tenth of a cent to the well- 
keeper. Only after we have seen the wells on these 
plains can we appreciate the use of Jacob’s well 
(John 4 : 6). 

In the melon patches all over this eastern plain, 
during the autumn, we see small platforms raised a 
few feet above the ground, over which a mat-shed 
or covering is stretched to shelter the watcher by 
day, and protect him from the dampness of the 
night. In this shed a man, woman, or child stays 
both day and night watching the melon patch. They 
are, no doubt, very much like Isaiah's ‘‘ lodge in a 
garden of cucumbers’ (Isa. 1 : 8). 

As you enter the gates of the northern, or Tartar city, 
from the southern city, you will see men standing by 
small tables, which are loaded down with Chinese 
money or cash. Country cash is small, ten pieces for 
a cent; city cash is large, five pieces for a cent. 
When one comes from the country to the city, like 
the Jews to the feast at Jerusalem, he must change 
his country cash for city cask, and if he does not 
know the relative values of cash, and the rate of ex- 
change at the time, he is liable to fall into a den of 
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robbers, for these money-changers are not unlike 
those whom Christ cast out of the temple (Mark 
Il : 17). 

In an American city one seldom hears bells on the 
horses. But in Peking donkeys, mules, the last of 
every string of camels, and many of the horses, have 
one or a string of tinkling bells hung upon their 
necks, Will it ever happen that the prophecy of 
Zechariah 14: 20 will be fulfilled when ‘* Holy unto 
Jehovah”’ shall ‘‘ be upon the bells of the horses *’ ? 

The beggars wear nothing but a single large gar- 
ment, which is usually simply thrown over their shoul- 
ders, having under them a pan of burning charcoal 
to keep them warm. This illustrates how blind Bar- 
timeus could cast away his garment when he came to 
Jesus (Mark 10 : 50). 

The most common talk that greets our ears on the 
street is that about food, drink, money, and clothing. 
When Christ said, ‘‘ Be not therefore anxious, saying, 
What shall we eat? or, What shall we drink? or, 
Wherewithal shall we be clothed ?’’ (Matt. 6 : 31) 
if he had added, for after all these things do the 
Chinese seek and talk continually, it would have 
been literally true. 

The Chinese love to be called Hsien sheng (teacher). 
No Hebrew ever loved to be called rabbi (Matt. 23 : 7) 
more than the Chinese love to be called teacher. 
Schoolboys are all Asien shengs, carpenters are shih 
Jus, teachers in the school are Lao shih, Even the 
head tinker is a teacher tinker. 

When the Chinese close a letter, they do not say 
‘« Yours truly,’’ but ‘*Worships.’’ ‘And they came 
and fell down at his feet and worshipped him"’ (Acts 
1o : 25), which means only that they ‘pay their 
respects’’ to him. 

Many come to the cart and ask for books. Our 
intention is to give only to those from a distance, 
because those in Peking can get them at any time. 
One man pretended to be from Shantung, and I asked 
him, ‘‘ Ni to tsan hui ch’ ?’’ (** When do you re- 
turn?’’) In his answer I discovered by his dialect 
that he was a Peking man. _I said, ‘‘ No, no, you are 
not a Shantung man, or you would have said ‘ Au 
R'ii.’’’ The others laughed, and said, ‘*‘ You can- 
not fool him. He knows your dialect.’’ It was his 
Shibboleth (Judg. 12 : 6) that betrayed him. There 
are many things in the difference in dialects in the 
various provinces which make us think of Peter stand- 
ing by the fire in the court while his Master was being 
tried, denying in a Galilean dialect that he knew him, 
while at the same time those who heard him talk knew 
whence he came because of the flavor of his tongue 
(Matt. 26 : 73). 

PEKING, CHINA, 





The Spider’s “ Busy-Body.” 


By Jane Ellis Joy 


AMIE was making good use of his eyes. It was 
his first visit to the city, and he was riding up 
town with mama in the trolley car. They were 

going to see grandma. 

At the second-story windows of many of the dwell- 
ing-houses the little boy saw something that looked 
like a little box held to the window-sill by a flat, 
elbow-shaped iron rod. ‘* Mama, what are those 
funny things at the windows for?’’ he asked. Besides 
mama and Jamie there was only one old gentleman 
in the car, and he was asleep. 

‘* They are window-mirrors, dear,’’ answered mama. 
‘*A person looking into one of them from inside the 
room can see up and down the street. And when the 
door-bell rings, one can look into the mirror and see 
who is on the door-step. Sometimes the little glasses 
are called ‘ busy-bodies’ because they tell so much."’ 

When Jamie got to grandma's house he learned 
more about the busy-body, for grandma had one at 
her bed-room window. Jamie would often stand at 
this window when grandma and mama were talking 
or sewing, and when the door-bell would ring he 
would say, ‘‘It's only a huckster,’’ or ‘‘It's a man 
selling brooms,'’ or ‘It's a lady.’’ 

Jamie had a great deal to tell about the wonders 
of the busy-body when he got home. ‘At grandma's 
you can sit at the front window up-stairs and know 
everything that's going on in the street!"’ he told 
papa. ‘* You can see everybody, and nobody can see 
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you looking. 
bodies.’ 

In September Uncle James, who was a naturalist, 
came to Jamie’s home in the country to study the 
habits of spiders. Jamie thought spiders very ugly. 
He wondered how his uncle could spend so much 
time looking at a common spider's web. 

«Say, uncle,’’ he asked one day, ‘‘did you ever 
see a busy-body? Wasn't it a pretty smart man who 
got them up—invented them, I should say ?"’ 

«* Yes, it was,’’ smiled Uncle James. ‘‘ But long 
before the idea of the busy-body came into the head 
of the inventor of them, the little common spiders had 
their busy-bodies.”’ 

«O uncle, you're joking,’’ laughed Jamie. 
could spiders have busy-bodies—real ones ?’’ 

‘* No, I'm not joking,”’ said uncle. ‘* Some spiders 
have a cunning little arrangement that answers all the 
purposes of a busy-body. Come along with me to the 
garden, and I'll show you something.”’ 

Jamie got his hat. He was eager to see the busy- 
body of the spider. As they walked toward the fence 
uncle told him how the net of the spider caught and 
held flies and other little insects on which the spiders 
fed. 

Directly they came to a spot where a spider's web 
was stretched from a fence-post to a near-by rose bush. 

Uncle crouched down on the long dry grass a little 
distance away, whispering to Jamie not to move 
quickly or speak loud. 

‘* Because we don't want to scare Mr. Spider if he 
should happen to be around,"’ said Jamic under his 
breath. 


They're awful cunning—those busy- 


*« How 
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‘* That's the idea,”’ said uncle. ‘‘ When you want 
to get acquainted with timid living creatures it doesn’t 
do to frighten them. Now I want you to look closely 
at that web.’’ 

«I'm looking,’ 
close beside uncle. 

‘*Do you see that loose strand attached to the 
middle of the web, slanting upward to a leaf of the 
bush ?"* 

Jamie had not seen this outside line at first, but he 
saw it now, It was not woven into the web like the 
other lines. The far upper end of it seemed to be 
attached to the under side of the leaf. ‘*Yes,"’ suid 
Jamie. ‘‘ What's it for?’’ 

‘It's the spider's ‘busy-body,’’’ said uncle. 
‘Very likely Mr. Spider is hiding under that leaf. 
By means of the line, one end of which is fastened 
on the spider's body, the cunning fellow knows when 
an insect is caught in the net. By the busy-body he 
would know the difference between the touch of a fly 
on the net and the stronger jerk of a wasp. 

Sometimes Mr. Spider doesn’t care about taking too 
much trouble to secure his dinner. When he is afraid 
a large insect caught in his web might sting him, he 
concludes to stay hidden under the leaf, and to wait 
for prey not so hard to manage. That's where his 
busy-body comes in handy. Naturalists call the little 
contrivance a ‘draw-line.’ You see it answers the 
purpose of a busy-body to the spiders. Only, instead 
of seeing through it, they feel through it.’’ 

Jamie was interested. ‘I never supposed spiders 
knew so much,’’ he said. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 


said Jamie, who was on his knees 





Under the Preaching 


By Philip 





The Tenth Chapter in the Life-Story of Henry Clay Trumbull 


E. Howard 


of Charles G. Finney 








HILE he was yet in the struggle toward the light 
which had begun to dawn for him, Henry 
Trumbull, won to Christ by a letter from a 

friend and boyhood companion, poured out the soul of 
his new experiences in a letter to his mother. He knew 
that the Lord had spoken to him in the quiet of the 
railroad station tower. There he had been brought to 
his knees in startled contrition, begging forgiveness 
for his indifference and blindness. His mother should 
hear the whole story, not only the great fact of the 
radical, sweeping change in him, but just where he felt 
that more revision, rehabilitation, and conviction were 
needed : 


My Dear MoTHER:—You are doubtless aware that 
there has been for some time past a very general and un- 
usual interest upon the subject of religion in this city, and 
that, for nearly two months protracted meetings have been 
holden in the different churches in Hartford. I, however, 
have, from the confinement of my business, been unable to 
attend any of the numerous religious meetings, and I have 
only known of the continued progress of the revival by the 
laughter and ridicule of ‘‘ Father Finney and his theater ”’ 
continually kept up by my fellow boarders. 

Thus has week after week passed away, and I have been 
not only beyond the influence of any religious excitement, 
but I have listened with complacency or with smiles to the 
frequent profane jestings upon the subject of religion and 
revivals until at length I became startled at the fact that I 
was so torpid and unmoved... . 

Thus being alarmed because I was not alarmed I began 
to think upon what course I should pursue to arouse my- 
self to feel an interest in this important subject ; but I fear 
that this feeling would have soon passed away, had I 
not yesterday received two letters from Stonington, — 
one from Frank Palmer, announcing the commencement 
of a revival in Mr. Clifts’ church, and the other from Ed 
Stanton, being a long letter upon the subject of religion, 
urging me by every consideration to turn my attention to 
the subject of religion. 

Had a letter of this kind reached me from any other 
source, from any one whom I should expect would address 
~e on such a subject, this letter might have had no un- 

sual influence, but coming from Edmund Stanton, who 
aever before mentioned the subject of religion to me, and 
coming at just the present time, it has caused me to pause 
in my present course, and induced me to determine that I 
will endeavor wow to give my attention to the important 
subject of my eternal salvation. 

I am constantly confined to my business, and J have no 
time to converse with any one upon this subject, but I am 
now literally asking what I shall do to be saved. 

All is darkness before me. I know not what I should 
do. ' endeavor to pray, but I have no power to pray 
aright. I cannot pray for what I want to pray. I feel 
even now that I do not feel that interest in the subject 
which its importance demands, I feel that I do not feed 





sufficiently my condition and my danger and my need of a 
Saviour. 

I am desirous of seeing Dr. Hawes, and shall go to his 
house this afternoon if I can find time, for J] want to ask 
some Christian what I shall do. 

Pray for me, all at home; pray that I may be properly 
awakened to a sense of my guilt and my danger, and that I 
may turn to the right source of comfort and relief. I am 
not awakened as I should be. I only have been startled 
on account of my apathy and indifference, and I would that 
I felt differently. 

I remain, 
Your affectionate son, 
HENRY. 


From the mother came in answer to this letter just 
such a word as Sarah Trumbull, out of her gentle 
heart, would write, with no attempt to follow the tan- 
gled threads of Henry's thought, but to assure her 
son that she was in loving sympathy with him : 


I long to hear from you again. I have no doubt now 
your mind is interested in the subject, that you will find 
many who love the Saviour, and will rejoice to take you by 
the hand, and will point out to you the way. I cannot 
tell you how much I rejoice that your mind has been 
brought again to that important subject with so much in- 
terest, 

How good has God been unto us—unto you, my child, 
in that while you were separated by your occupation from 
hearing much preaching, or in any way attending upon the 
means of grace, your Saviour did not leave you, his arm of 
mercy was around about you, his eye was upon you. 
Although you had forgotten him, he did not leave or for- 
sake you. 

Dear Henry, I trust I feel grateful to our dear Heavenly 
Father for his great goodness in awakening (in the last 
year) to a sense of their sins four of my dear children. 
Notwithstanding my undeservedness, unfaithfulness, to 
these dear children. . . . God hath done great things for 
us, whereof we are glad. ‘* Praised be his name.”’ 


And from his father, Gurdon Trumbull, came a 
letter full of sententious advice, with the not easily 
expressed heart-love of the reticent New Englander 
plainly discernible between the lines : 


I cannot allow to pass unnoticed your interesting letter 
to your mother which was received yesterday. Interesting 
and auspicious, as it indicated a purpose to attend now to 
the great enquiry, a solution of which must ultimately 
affect your eternal welfare as it will as certainly influence 
your happiness and usefulness in this life. I need not tell 
you that painful as were the emotions you described, they 
were an occasion of grateful acknowledgment in our family 
circle, ... 

I hope you will avoid all metaphysical inquiries into the 
philosophy of the sinner’s redemption, or of the modus 
operandi of the Holy Spirit, remembering the promise 
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that * if ye shall do the things which I command, ye shall 
know of the doctrine.’”’. . . 


Dr. Hawes is near you, and his whole life has evidenced 
his love for the souls of men, and his ability and willingness 
to point the way that leads to heaven. Confide in his 
advice so far as you may find occasion to seek counsel 
from humanity. Religion is a matter between the individ- 
ual and his God and Saviour, who are always near, always 
ready, always willing, to hear even the most broken, inco- 
herent petitions of the humble and contrite. . . . I can only 
add: persevere and turn not back, whatever trials may 
await you. 

Because Henry Trumbull suffered keenly at this 
time, because he came to solid ground over quick- 
sand and morass, because his swiftly analytical mind 
was providentially directed to the sane shutting out 
of the irrelevant in one’s religious experiences, he 
was enabled in later years to save many another from 
the retarding mental distress which had clouded his 
own vision of the Master. It was while he was still 
groping in the fog, determined, and not baffled, that 
the sun broke through. ~ 

With his intense personality, intense in its mo- 
mentary depression as well as in its times of buoy- 
ancy, Henry Trumbull was not likely to be reached by 
commonplaces. He called upon his pastor, Dr. Joel 
Hawes of the First Congregational Church, who, in 


addition to giving him words of encouragement, ad- 


vised him to attend some of the derided 
Finney's’’ meetings. 

Charles G. Finney was precisely the man who could 
appeal to young Trumbull’s ready responsiveness to 
the unusual and unconventional. Finney was then 
President of Oberlin College. He had been trained 
as a lawyer, and had never owned a Bible until he 
was nearly thirty. He was gradually impressed with 
the truths of the Bible as he read it for the sake of 
becoming familiar with the constant references to it 
in his legal studies. When the light burst upon Fin- 
ney, he lost not a moment in giving himself wholly to 
the preaching of the Gospel. He belonged to no 
recognized school of theology. He was quite by him- 
self in his methods of thought and work in preaching 
and teaching. Albert Barnes, the leader of the New 
School Presbyterians in the United States, wrote of 
him : ‘‘ Few men in our country have been as well 
fitted to act on the higher order of minds, or to, bring 
men, proud in their philosophy, or their own right- 
eousness, to the foot of the cross."’ 

When Finney began his meetings in Hartford, he 
had just returned from a visit to England, where he 
had preached for a time in the Tabernacle in Fins- 
bury, London, working with Dr. John Campbell, the 
successor of Whitefield. Crowds thronged his serv- 
ices, and the impression he made was profound. 
**Why,"’ said Dr. Campbell, ‘I don’t understand 
it. You did not say anything but what anybody else 
might have said just as well.”’ 

‘* Yes,"’ replied Finney, ‘‘ they might have said it, 
but would they have said it ?’’ 

Finney wrote of himself : «‘ In writing and speaking 
[as a lawyer], I had sometimes allowed myself to use 
ornate language. But when I came to preach the 
Gospel, my mind was so anxious to be thoroughly 
understood that I studied in the most earnest manner 
on the one hand to avoid what was vulgar, and on 
the other, to express my thoughts with the greatest 
simplicity of language.”’ 

He was unconventional, not only in his language, 
but in his ways of leading men to Christ. It is said 
that when he was on his way home from the scene of 
a fire in Oberlin which destroyed a grist-mill, he 
accosted a young man with ‘‘Good evening, we’ ve 
had quite a fire,—haven't we? Are you a Chris- 
tian ?’’ 2 

This was the man under whose influence Henry 
Trumbull came in his time of hesitancy. He at- 
tended one of Finney’s evening meetings, at the close 
of which he went te a young men’s prayer-meeting 
held a little after nine o'clock in a room over the 
post-office, for the benefit of clerks and others who 
could not attend at an earlier hour. On that night 
neither Finney’s words nor the text, ‘‘ The Spirit and 
the Bride Say Cgme,’’ nor the prayer-meeting testi- 
monies gave him peace of mind. Of his troubled 
state he wrote to his mother : ° 


«« Father 


I wrote to you a few days since that I had determined 
to seek the Saviour, and to turn my entire attention to the 
eternal interests of my soul. 

Thus I vainly strove to pray. I besought God to bring 
me to a sense of my lost condition, to convince me of my 
need of a Saviour, and to grant me faith to believe in his 
willingness and power to save me. But I apparently 
prayed in vain. The more I prayed, the more fully was I 


1 For accounts of the personality and work of Charles G. Finney, see 
Trumbull’s “ My Four Religious Teochen ;”’ “ Autobiography of Fin- 
ney ;" Leonard's “ The Stury of Oberlin.” 
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convinced that I was not to be saved, that.because I had 
frequently grieved the Holy Spirit and quenched its striv- 
ings within me, I was now forever given over to the conse- 
quences of my iniquity, and, like Dives of old, I was to 
enjoy all the biessings of this life and be refused all com- 
forts and peace in eternity. 

Then I would despair, and rise from my knees almost in 
anger, thinking that I had done all / cou/d do, and that no 
blame could be attached to me ifI were refused spiritual 
aid and comfort. Again, I would endeavor to humble my- 
self in the sight of God, and acknowledge my inability to 
do aught for my own salvation and urge his counsel and 
assistance to be granted to me in my distress. . . . 


But he was not to be left in this maze of uncertainty 
and spiritual unrest, for he continues : 


Last evening I was again released from the office early 
in the evening, and again went to hear Mr. Finney. He 
preached from the text, ‘‘I pray thee, have me excused.’’ 
Mr. Finney is by no means an exciting preacher. He 
makes no appeals to the feelings, no appeals to our fears. 
He presents a subject calmly and rationally, and treats it 
logically ; he appeals to the reason and understanding 
rather than to the passions and feelings. 

He, last evening, spoke of the different excuses that were 
offered for not accepting the invitations to the marriage 
supper of the Lamb. Amongst others he mentioned every 
excuse that / had offered to myself, and showed their folly, 
He said, ‘* you say that you have not sufficient feeling on 
the subject. What good would it do you if you had all the 
feeling that a condemned sinner has in perdition? Feeling 
does not save him, neither will it save you. You say that 
you do not see your sins in their true light, and do not 
sufficiently feel your unworthiness. Does not your reason 
prove to you, as well as your conscience, that you are a 
a sinner; and if so, is not shat sufficient to lead you to 
seek forgiveness ?’’ 

This appeal from one who described my feelings so ex- 
actly, and who evidently understood my difficulties and my 
doubts, apparently opened my eyes and gave me a glimpse 
of the truth, and of my duty; and as I offered up a mental 
prayer that Christ would accept of my offer of my life and 
strength to be devoted to his service and glory, it did seem 
as if I had found the true entrance to eternal life. It did 
seem as if I could trust Christ to forgive me and accept of 
me. It did seem that I could place al] confidence in him, 
and lean upon him alone for support and consolation. ... 

I cannot yet feel a full assurance of a forgiveness and 
acceptance of myself by Christ ; I cannot yet but have some 
doubts and fears lest I should be putting my trust in a false 
and groundless hope, although at times I do feel that I do 
trust to Christ and to the all sufficiency of his atonement, 
and that he will forgive and. accept me if I trust in him 
alone. 

Dr. Hawes told me this afternoon that the appearance of 
truth in the heart was like the first sprouting of some 
seeds that had been planted ; at its first appearance it was 
almost impossible to tell whether it were flowers or weeds, 
but it would be folly to pluck up every green sprout that 
showed itself for fear that it were a weed. ‘‘Let it 
grow,’’ he said; ‘cherish it, and cultivate it, and when it 
has shown its quality, separate the weed from the plant, 
for then you may do it safely.’’ 


Then, with the evangelistic spirit breaking down 
the barriers of doubt within him, he gives naive ex- 
pression to the reality of the new life that was in him, 
as he exclaims : 


Oh, how I trust & hope that the revival may cofitinue its 
good work in Stonington, and that Tommy, [a younger 
brother], as well as many others may be brought to Christ ! 


Whatever else Finney may have given to Henry 
Clay Trumbull, he taught him a fact which Trumbull 
never allowed himself to overlook in his efforts to 
help others—the worthlessness of /ee/ing as a guide in 
one’s turning to Christ. In his conversations and in 
his writings about duty-doing, Trumbull steadily re- 
fused to recognize feeling as rightfully a controlling 
factor. ‘To turn to Christ was a duty, whether a man 
felt like it or not. ‘' Feeling right is your duty ; but 
acting right is also your duty,’’ wrote Dr. Trumbull 
in 1903. ‘‘In the long run you are more likely to 
feel right by doing right, whether you like it or not, 
than by neglecting your known duty until you may 
feel like doing it.’’? 

Even while his own ideas of the Christian life 
were embryonic, Henry was already at work. In his 
efforts to win others, and to help others to a clearer 
vision of Christ, he was at the beginning of a lifetime 
service in individual work with individuals for his 
Saviour. In the same house with him was a fellow- 
boarder who was also an associate of his in the chief 
engineer's office of the railroad. Walking one day 
from the house to the office, Henry told his friend of 
his decision for Christ, and urged him to accept the 
Saviour. That friend's response was typical of the 
answer that may often surprise the messenger of 
Christ who seeks to reach those near at hand in the 
home or business circle. 

‘«Trumbull,"’ said he, ‘* your words cut me to the 


1* Doubts and Doubters,”’ p. 88. 
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heart. You little think how they rebuke me. I've 
long been a professed follower of Christ; and you 
have never suspected this, although we've been in 
close association in house and office. May God for- 
give me for my lack of faithfulness !"’ 

Then it was that Henry Clay Trumbull made a 
resolve that he never abandoned. ‘‘I determined,’’ 
he declares, ‘‘that as I loved Christ, and as Christ 
loved souls, I would press Christ on the individual 
soul, so that none who were in the proper sphere of 
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my individual responsibility or influence should lack 
the opportunity of meeting the question whether or 
not they would individually trust and follow Christ. 
The resolve I made was, that whenever I was in such 
intimacy with a soul as to be justified in choosing my 
subject of conversation, the theme of themes should 
have prominence between us, so that I might learn 
his need, and, if possible, meet it.'*! 

~ 1 Individual Work for Individuals,”’ p. 22-23. 

PHILADELPHIA, 
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What Shall a Young Girl Read ? 


By Margaret E. Sangster 


III. The Practical Side 


NE winter's day, several years ago, I happened 
to be a guest in a New England college, and 
was entertained by a girl who very kindly gave 

me her room. It was a characteristic room, and, as 
rooms do, revealed a good deal that belonged to its 
owner's personality. The divan with its heaps of 
gay cushions, the etchings and photogravures on the 
walls, the college colors of the girl’s brother, and the 
dainty equipment of her desk, told their story of one 
who was away from a dear home, and was of a nature 
of crystalline purity. The book-shelf interested me 
most, and as I ran over the titles of the volume my 
young hostess loved I felt as well acquainted with 
her as if we had crossed the ocean together. A girl's 
favorite books very subtly express her tastes and 
define her culture. 

Last April I was again a guest in a college, and 
again a girl gave me her room for a resting-place. 
This was in the West, and in an institution which 
had little wealth, and where many of the students 
worked hard to pay their way. My girl hostess here 
was a heroine who, by brave endeavor was earning her 
expenses, and costing her home people not one cent. 
Her room, too, had its revealing touches, and in her 
few precious books I saw what manner of girl she was, 
and discerned what manner of woman she would be. 

A question of importance is here suggested. Our 
books tell tales of us ; those who look at the books 
we read may interpret from them the true meaning of 


our lives. But there is another question as vital as 
What shall she read? It is, What shall we read in 
her? For, if the apostle Paul was right when he 


called the disciples living epistles ‘‘ known and read 
of all men,’’ then we are ourselves letters that our 
friends and companions read, books that with open 
page solicit the criticism of all who pass us by. This 
thought is not one to frighten us, but it is one to 
awaken a sense of our responsibility in wearing the 
Christian name. No soldier is so unworthy as he who 
voluntarily disgraces his uniform. 

Out on the plains our Indian converts have a very 
picturesque and felicitous phrase. They say when 
a man or woman comes into the new life that he or 
she is walking in the Jesus road, You cannot walk 
on the Jesus road and cling to old habits of sin. You 
cannot be revengeful, or deceitful, or haughty, or vain, 
if you walk in the Jesus road. ‘They who walk there 
are meek and lowly of heart, and Jesus has given 
them rest in their souls. 

The silent time, the sacred time for prayer, and 
praise, and Bible study, is an essential of the Christ 
life in any one of us. We need and cannot do with- 
out it. But it is the greatest mistake to suppose that 
the meditative life must monopolize time and strength. 
This is the mistake of those who, in any communion 
of believers, go into retreat in the convent or the 
cloister instead of living in the open and fighting 
with Apollyon. The larger part of life should be 
spent in the world of activities, in the home, the 
class-room, the business office, the profession, where- 
ever the Master has assigned us to a post of service. 

The practical side of Christianity finds its illustra- 
tions every day in our life among our own people, and 
after that in the life we iead outside the home circle. 

Perhaps it is a little harder to be serene and gentle 
and sweet-tempered at home than when among stran- 
gers. We are off guard there, and our sisters and 
brothers are sometimes very candid in their out- 
spoken comments. Yes, I think that on the whole 
home, even a very dear and lovely home, is a real 
testing-place for a young Christian. Among the 
minor trials of life none is sharper than being misun- 
derstood, and our very nearest of kin at times mis- 
understand and unwittingly wound us. As Christians 
we must try to be gentle, patient, and, if need be, 
long-suffering, at home and everywhere else. 


It is easier for some of us to show forth symmetry 
of character than it is for others. Temperaments 
differ. There are girls who have a hasty way of 
speaking, who are naturally over-sensitive, or who are 
shrinking and timid. Some have so little tact that 
they blunder without knowing it, and some have so 
high an estimation of what is due to them that they 
are arrogant. To carry too much conscious dignity is 
to be terribly handicapped in the race, and to insure 
future humiliations. 

Whatever our foibles and defects, we need not be 
unduly distressed if we are in earnest in our attempt 
to follow Jesus. ‘‘ He that overcometh, I will give to 
him to sit down with me in my throne,”’ is the assur- 
ance of our Lord himself. Nothing can be more en- 
couraging than this. And very often the stronger the 
nature, the richer and the fuller it is, the more it has 
to do in resisting temptation and overcoming sin. 

A girl I knew set out to be a Christian, and re- 
solved that every day she would do or say some posi- 
tive thing that would be equivalent to showing lrer 
colors. Unfortunately she ,was one of the girls al- 
ready referred to as deficient in tact. She presently 
had managed to antagonize every girl in her set. 

In her corridor at college each girl made her own 
bed. Desiring to be helpful, this one of whom I am 
telling you, became obtrusive and officious. . She 
dashed into private rooms, set them in order without 
their owners’ leave, made beds, shook out clothing, 
and in general behaved like a small and benevolent 
cyclone. Her efforts were not appreciated, and the 
girls had at last to tell her that they could not have 
her well-meant interference. She reproved and ex- 
horted in season and out of season, and finally an 
older woman who loved her had to reason with her in 
all gentleness, and show her that true religion and un- 
defiled must reveal itself in being as well as in doing. 

The Christian life is above all things a life of joy 
and gladness. 

‘« Ask, and ye shall receive,’’ said Jesus, ‘‘ that your 
joy may be made full.’’ Peace is the Christian's 
privilege. Joy is the Christian's coronation. The 
happiest people I have ever known have been those 
who have been living day by day in sympathy with 
Jesus, doing his will, dotng his work. 

The little things, dear girls, the little things, do 
not despise them! Reading to somebody whose eyes 
are dim, taking care of babies that their mother may 
go tochurch, wearing simple clothes thata tired father 
may not have to toil beyond his strength to provide 
finer ones for you, accepting little disappointments 
pleasantly, bearing with the ignorant and the fretful, 
amusing little children, entertaining dull visitors, do- 
ing one’s best to brighten home evenings for one's 
brothers, —in these and a thousand ways like them a 
Christian girl may honor her Saviour. 

At a working girls’ club in New York somebody 
asked one night what the members brought to the 
méeting. ‘‘Some of us,’ quickly spoke a queenly 
woman who spends herself as well as her time and 
money in sisterly service to those whose lives are hard, 
‘* bring our smiles, our cheerful good evenings, and 
our fun."’ 

This is no little thing to contribute, girls, to any 
gathering of people in a world where there is plenty 
of gloom. Werely upon you for fun, for mirth, for 

/leasure in trifles, and for bits of sunshine. Remem- 
ver, too, that 


**It isn’t the thing you do, dear, 
It’s the thing you leave undone, 
That gives you a bit of a heartache, 
At the setting of the sun. 
The tender word forgotten, 
The letter you did not write, 
The flowers you might have sent, dear, 
Are your haunting ghosts at night.’’ 


Gen Ruince, N. J. 
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Remarkable Work in a New York School 
Prize Article 

In November, when the superintendent of the Sunday- 
school of the First Baptist Church of Corning, New York, saw 
the plan of The Sunday School Times for a contest of honor for 
the three months December, January, and February, he said 
to himself, ‘‘ We will enter the contest.’’ Misgivings came 
into his mind when he thought of the many large cities, 
and smaller ones too, throughout the country, with their 
well-equipped schools thoroughly manned by trained leaders 
and earnest teachers, ‘* What can a school in a small 
place of only 12,000 inhabitants do against so large a 
number?’’ ‘Is it possible to be among the first 100 in 
America?’’ To this the satisfying answer came, ‘‘ During 
the warm months of June, July, August, and September, 
the very hardest months for the school, when we held the 
contest between ‘the Blues’ and ‘the Reds,’ we actually 
increased our average attendance over the rest of the year, 
and what may we not accomplish with such a spirit during 
the bracing months when the blood flows by leaps and 
bounds?’’ So we set our faces firmly to the task, and 
said, ‘* Against all odds, we will succeed!’’ The school 
was told of the plan, and encouraged to take up the work be- 
cause for every noble purpose and laudable endeavor we 
are always made better, even if we do not accomplish all 
that we aim for. The pupils were shown the hard work it 
entailed, but what it meant for the school if we succeeded. 
We realized that if we succeeded it was necessary to make 
a good beginning. We ‘‘practised’’ coming the two re- 
maining Sundays in November, so as to be ready for the 
** starting signal ’’ the first Sunday in December. Our call 
to duty was crystallized into the terse words, ‘‘One of the 
One Hundred—One Hundred per Cent,’’ and the first 
Sunday of the contest, in the Sunday-school room, on a 
portable blackboard, was printed the emblem, 


I y 100 
100% 


(using the shorthand y for ‘‘of the ’’ to make the emblem 
short and striking). The school was reminded of the frantic 
efforts some people make to be considered ‘‘one of the 
400.’’ We spurned such cosmopolitanism. We must be 
one of the 100, or nothing. The sympathy and hearty co- 
operation of the teachers were secured in trying to bring 
the individual classes up to their full standard, and they, 
with the pastor, the Rev. A. H. C. Morse (who has as 
much energy as he has name), who has a. morbid antipathy 
towards having anything in the form of a man—be he large 
or small, old or young, boy or girl—hanging around unat- 
tached, worked night and day, early and late, with the 
superintendent to get everybody in sight—and out of sight— 
to whom we could lay legitimate claim, to become mem- 
bers ; the increase of membership from 325 in December to 
402 at the close of February will tell with what success. 

We worked during December, emphasizing as much as 
was wise the importance of the school, as a school, making 
one hundred per cent. We did well, considering the 
weather, which was very unfavorable, but the net result 
was not what he had hoped for. So we sent out postal 
No. 1. We then conceived the idea that it was too hard 
for the whole school to make one hundred per cent, so we 
would get only four classes the next Sunday, the first Sun- 
day in January, naming the classes, to make one hundred 
per cent, and the other classes would have nothing to do. 
The four classes named would for that day do all the work, 
and the other classes in the school would do nothing except 
all come and see the others make the one hundred per cent. 
That was easy, because only four classes would work, and 
it was lots of fun ‘‘to stand by and see others work.’’ 
This pleased the school, The matter was made concrete, 
no longer general. The four classes were put on their 
mettle, being specially marked or signalized, and the effect 
was electrical. 

The following Sunday four more classes were desig- 
nated for doing the work, while the others came to see 
them do it. 

For seven Sundays the number of classes turning in one 
hundred per cent was most encouraging. ‘ The scholars, 
catching the spirit and enthusiasm, worked heroically to 
make their class do better than some other class between 
which there was perhaps a healthy rivalry. The percent- 
ages were read each Sunday, the one hundred per cent 
eagerly coveted. In addition to the work done by the 
teachers and classes, of calling, etc., postals were sent by 
the superintendent to each member of the classes designated 
for that special Sunday, which read No, 2. 

February 9 we varied it, by trying by departments to 
make one hundred per cent, and the primary department, 
with 96 on the roll, came actually within two of making 
the one hundred per cent, having 94 scholars present. 

February 16 the fight was between the kindergarten and 
primary, and intermediate and senior departments. Three 
separate times up to this date we had over 300 present, 
unknown before in our history when counting scholars 
only, one of these three times, January 26, reaching 343. 

Now we marshaled our strength for the last Sunday, 
which must be the best of all. We put our stakes at 400. 
The classes had competed, the departments had competed, 
and now as a school we were to compete with our perfected 
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Some time ago The Sunday School Times inaugu- 
rated an attendance contest, by the terms of which 
two Honor Lists were printed containing the names 
of one hundred schools reporting the greatest per- 
centage of increase in their average attendance, and 
one hundred schools reporting the greatest actual 
numerical increase in average attendance. These 
two pages show how it was done. Twenty-five dol- 
lars in gold was offered for the best article by the 
superintendent of a competing school, on the way in 
which the attendance in his school was increased. The 
prize was awarded to Dr. W. C. Wilbur of Corning, 
New York, whose article appears on this page. 











self, or greatest possible attendance, or with ‘‘ Col. Bogie,’’ 
using a golf term, the imaginary man who never made, and 
never can make, a mistake. We had on our roll now 394. 
We must all be there, and bring six new members, so as to 
have 400 present. 

For three months the board had hung in front, attention 
being called to it from time to time, reading, 


I/y 100 
100% 


In addition, February 16, at the closing fifteen minutes of 
the school, 400 was added, making the board look like this, 


IVY 100 
100% 


400 


Our figures were set at 400 as an inspiration, knowing, of 
course, we could not reach quite up to that. But we 
talked it and urged it, and Friday of that week postal 
No. 3 wassent. New scholars were brought in on February 
23, the last day of the contest, so that our roll numbered 
402, and we had present 366, within 36 of the actual number 
on the roll. 

We cannot estimate the good accomplished. God only 
can figure that out. We tried to do our best, directing at- 
tention to the necessity of increased earnestness and prepa- 
ration by study and by talking with God, so as to improve 
the enlarged opportunity that was ours. The result in 
figures is as follows. 


From December, 1900, through February, 1901, num- 
ber present, 2,850, averaging ........4..6-s. 
From December, 1go1, through Desreasy, 1g02, number 
preeett, BONG, QUOTE. 6 tt ttt tte ttt 


219 
269% 
. 50% 





Average increase .....-.. 
Average per cent increase, 23% %. 
Enrolled number at beginning of contest, 325 ; at close, 402. 


Though not strictly germane to the subject, some may be 
anxious to know the effect on the school after the struggle 
is over. Is this kind of thing best for the school? I an- 
swer, Is one made worse because he has risen to a great 
occasion, accomplished more than he ordinarily does as he 
lives each day? Does it not bring out the noble, the 
heroic, making a new ideal and higher standard for himself 
than he has ever known before? We cannot be satisfied 
afterwards with old conditions. Three months passed.. Up 
to the last Sunday in May we were 77 ahead of the three 
months of contest, but fell short 23 the last Sunday; that 
is, the total number present during the contest was 3,503 ; 
the next three months, 3,480, but, compared with the 
same three months of 1901, shows that we made a total 
gain of 518, average gain of 40 (lacks 34), per cent gain of 
17%.—Dr. W. C. Wilbur, Superintendent First Baptist 
Sunday-school, Corning, N. Y. 


x 
Setting All the Wheels in Motion 


On December 15, we moved from a small, ill-ventilated, 
over-crowded room into a large, bright, airy, attractive 
building, which is capable of accommodating a school 
three times the size of our present one. This gave us a 
chance to grow, and grow we did. 

We then offered a prize to the one who would bring in 
the most new scholars before the end of February. We 
marked the attendance on the blackboard each day in col- 
ored chalk, the boys choosing red and the girls blue for 
their respective colors, the new scholars being marked in 
white. This has created so much interest on the part of 
the boys and girls—each being anxious that their color 
should have precedence—that we adhered to it afterwards. 
But these, I take it, were to the real work of increasing 
the attendance, as oil is to the wheels of an engine. The 
real motive power, the steam, I might say, was an earnest 
spirit of school honor that somehow we managed to infuse 
into our Sunday-school. We talked about our Sunday- 
school ; in every home we entered we told of our desire to 


increase our attendance ; in every meeting we held we 
discussed the importance of Sunday-school work; every 
child we met on the street we asked if he went to Sun- 
day-school, and if he would be there next Sunday ; and every 
scholar we met we asked how many new scholars he had 
secured for the school. Slowly and gradually every muscle 
and fiber and sinew of our Sunday-school was set in mo- 
tion, and it moved at a much faster rate than the three 
months we reported on. The new scholars kept coming 
every Sunday, and though our average attendance for the 
three months of our competition was just eighty, for the 
month of March it averaged ninety-five.—/udia H. Mar- 
shall, Cobourg, Canada. 
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Printing their Portraits 


An interesting feature of a vigorous campaign conducted 
by the Avalon’ Presbyterian Bible School of Avalon, Penn- 
sylvania, of which Oscar McCurdy is superintendent and 
the Rev. C. H. Dunlap is pastor, was the announcement 
made to all the members of the school that the class which 
could show the best record in proportionate increase in 
attendance during the given three months would have 
the portraits of its members printed in the Church Bulletin. 
A letter, making this announcement and describing other 
plans, was delivered to every member of the school. When 
a new scholar was enrolled, proper notice was read before 
the entire school. For a couple of years previous the 
school had been taught to take pleasure and pride in full 
attendance by a chart which hung before them, indicating 
by a large red line the increasing or decreasing tendency 
of the school, and that feature was a decided factor of this 
special campaign. The class which won the distinction of 
having its portraits printed was the young men’s Bible 
class, its increase being thirty-six per cent over the previ- 
ous year, 
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The Banquet Plan 


I had in mind a twofold object, namely, to gain new 
members and: to promote sociability (this latter being an 
important item in a school as large as this), and so I an- 
nounced to the scholars .that each one who succeeded in 
bringing in a new, permanent scholar (some one net con- 
nected with any other school) would receive a coupon that 
should entitle him to a seat at a banquet to be given some 
time in March. The scholars set to work witha vim. As 
fast as new ones were brought in coupons were given out, 
and the holder’s name was placed on the blackboard, in 
view of the whole school. The list rapidly increased. 
Soon one blackboard was filled, and more space was neces- 
sary. The eagerness with which the young folks sought to 
have their names appear on the list was very intense, and 
a substantial addition to the numbers in our school was 
made. At the banquet given March 4, together with the 
officers and teachers of our Sunday-school, about three 
hundred and fifty sat down at the tables.— William 8B. 
Fox, Superintendent Marcy Avenue Baptist Sunday-school, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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How We Builded for Our Future 


The old board shanty, with leaking tar-paper roof, in 
which we assembled, had been crowded for years. We 
borrowed the neighboring parlors and dining-rooms, but 
found it rather inconvenient to keep in touch with the 
classes sent to fill them. At the end of December 
however, the Sunday-school room in our new church 
was partially ready, and the contractors consented for us 
to occupy it. It was not comfortable. For several weeks 
it was impossible to get the heat we needed. These dis- 
advantages greatly hindered us, and we really did not get 
in fairly good working shape in the new building until the 
middle of February. 

During this long period, in which we could not increase 
our membership for lack of accommodation, we made the 
best possible preparation for a future increase by doing 
everything that could be done to raise the standard of our 
school. By frequent meetings of teachers and officers, and 
prayerfully discussing questions that would help us in cul- 
tivating every Christian grace, the careless and indifferent 
teachers were gradually weeded out. Asa result almost 
every officer and teacher in our school to-day is a warm 
and enthusiastic supporter of the school, and heartily co- 
operates with the superintendent in every forward move- 
ment. 

On the eve of moving into our new building, we gave 
notice that we would be happy to welcome new members 
into our school. Our teachers made a thorough personal 
canvass for pupils in their respective neighborhoods. Many 
of our scholars co-operated with them. A section of the 
city was taken in embracing one square mile, the school 
being in the center, and a systematic and thorough canvass 
was made. The name of eyery person who was not inter- 
ested in or identified with any other school was obtained, 
and every such person was personally and by letter invited 
to unite with us. Our school is situated, practically, in 
the suburbs of the city. Many blocks and half blocks 
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around us are entirely unoccupied, while a large park 
stretches out on one side of us. We gathered, however, 
the names of several hundred people who were not identi- 
fied with other schools and were soon able to interest 
them in our work. We rented a piano and organized an 
orchestra, several members of our school being very good 
performers on the violin. We succeeded in getting three 
young men who were skilful cornet-players to assist us, 
and with the mandolins, violins, organ, cornets, and such 
assistance as we could occasionally get from outside artists, 
we greatly raised the standard of our music. After in- 
ducing the people to come, we commenced a heart-to-heart 
work to reach those persons who were not converted, We 
next made up a list of all the unconverted persons 
who could possibly be reached or influenced by our church 
or school in order to visit and pray with them. 

Another very important part of our work is to try to train 
up for usefulness every member of our school, endeavoring 
to find some personal work for each to do. We consider 
the work of training out people equally as important as 
reaching the unconverted. We have done much to culti- 
vate the grace of liberality among our pupils, Envelopes 
were printed and numbered and dated, and a package 
placed in the hands of every member of our school. Ina 
shost time the collections were not only largely increased, 
but there were evidences of a deeper interest in the work 
of the school. The children enjoyed the privilege of bring- 
ing their envelopes and their offerings like grown up peo- 
ple, and I believe that this plan materially increased the 
regular attendance of our scholars. 

The only prize or special inducement we offered was a 
share of stock in our new church building, to be given to 
each member who should bring in one or more new schol- 
ars. We never, under any circumstances, offer prizes or 
premiums that are limited to a few or to a particular class. 
Whatever we have in the way of competition is left open 
for all; and we believe that when our school is built up on 
this principle, the growth will be permanent.—JZ. /, John- 
son, Richmond, Va. 


. 
A True Word Out of Long Experience 


I have been a member of the Sunday-school for sixty- 
three years. Forty-five years I have been a teacher, 
thirty-five years in the primary class. My judgment is 
that there are only two good ways of increasing attendance, 
—namely, good teachers and house-to-house visitation. 
The success of the Sunday-school depends on its teachers. 
Faithfulness on the part of the teacher in attendance, and 
in visiting the scholars, and in the knowledge of the les- 
son, will: lead to drawing in other scholars.—Amedlia M. 
Easton, Central Falls, R. 1. 


~ 
What Personal Persistence Did 


About ten years ago the writer was elected superintend- 
ent of a Methodist Episcopal Sunday-school having an 
attendance of about one hundred and forty. He felt very 
timid, and did not want the responsibility, The church 
was erecting a new building in a town of forty-two hun- 
dred, and the school was held in an opera house. But I 
did my best to arouse the teachers, and we talked Sun- 
day-school seven days in the week. Instead of réviewing 
the lesson in a lengthy way on Sundays, I emphasized one 
or two points in the lesson, and then talked Sunday-school, 
but I never talked more than from three to five minutes. 
When a new member was added to the school, I an- 
nounced his name, saying we were glad to know that he 
had joined our school and would be present every Sunday, 
and he stayed with us. I kept on the lookout for bright 
teachers, and went about the town asking intelligent Chris- 
tian men and women to take classes, and most of them did. 

I once took down the names of ten young men who were 
in stores around the square. I wen. toa very talented Chris- 
tian young woman, and asked her to teach a class of young 
fellows. She was very modest, and said she could not teach. 
I told her I thought these ten boys would come to Sun- 
day-school if she would teach them. She asked who they 
were, and when I read off the names of ten young men 
not Christians, she absolutely refused, I insisted. She 
said she would try a class of very small children. She was 
stubborn, but I was firm, I told her to pray over it. The 
next day she came around and said she would try it. 

I went to the young man first on the list, and asked him 
if he would come to Sunday-school next Sunday. Well, 
he would come ‘tone of these times.’’ I said I was 
arranging a class of young men, and wanted them there 
next Sunday. He ‘‘ might be there,’’ but would ** think 
about it.’’ That would not do. I told him he must be 
there next Sunday. He wanted to know who else was 
coming. I read the other nine names, and told him I 
hoped for and expected them all. ‘* Why,’’ said he, “ are 
all thuse other fellows coming ?’’ I told him that if they 
did not, I would come and tell him and excuse him. I had 
about the same kind of a dialogue with every one of the 
others. 

The next Sunday they were all present, and I gave them 
a prominent place. Before closing the school, I announced 
the name of Miss , and the ten young men stated that 
they would be present every Sunday. I told the school 
that a whole class, teacher and all, was born into our Sun- 
day-school in a day. 

The next week I used the same tactics with young ladies. 
For a while we had a new class brought in every Sunday. 
These new members became interested, and went to work 
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hunting up others, The first year, the young men’s class 
grew to double the original number, and their contributions 
amounted to forty dollars. The next year we had a re- 
revival, and over one hundred were converted in the 
school, including all of this young men’s class save one. 

Now, the superintendent did a very small part in this 
work, but he had the assistance of thirty-five of the best 
teachers that could be found, and has most of them yet. 
They prayed, planned, talked, and worked. Among other 
things, I organized a choir, and put some boys into it with 
horns and violins, and soon had a fair orchestra. An 
earnest superintendent or teacher who will go after people 
during the week, and give them a good, earnest taik, ex- 
pecting to get them, will get them. The least part of 
Sunday-school work isdone on Sunday. Our school now 
has twelve hundred members, more than four hundred be- 
ing in the Home Department and the Cradle Roll.— 
S. W. Neal, Superintendent Methodist Episcopal Sundav- 
school, Washington, Lowa. 


7 
Getting a Good Start, and Holding It 


Our committee divided our town and community, con- 
sisting of about twelve hundred people, into districts, 
through which ‘‘ dodgers,’’ as given below, enclosed in an 
envelope, were distributed by boys of the school : 


SOMETHING IMPORTANT 


In the Unjted Evangelical Sunday-school, 
on Sunday next, December 1, 1901 





We want all members and friends of the school to be present. 
Don't disappoint us. Everybody on hand. 


THE OFFICERS OF THE SCHOOL, 


Before the Sunday named, some of the teachers wrote 
letters, and made personal visits t6 delinquent scholars. 
The primary department was reached and interested by the 
superintendent of that department, who made upwards of 
sixty visits during the week immediately preceding Decem- 
ber 1. 

December 1 was a red-letter day for attendance. Every- 
body came to learn what the item of importance might be, 
and the superintendent was given a splendid opportunity 
to bring the idea of the project in a very satisfactory way 
before the school. Mothers and fathers became inter- 
ested, so that the lambs of the flock were brought to this 
department in coaches or on parents’ arms. 

How should the interest thus created be maintained ? 
Here the committee was also fully equal to the emergency, 
for an Honor Roll, beautifully decorated and framed, was 
provided, on which all the names of those who attended 
every session of the school during the quarter, were to be 
inscribed. This roll is now the cherished property of the 
school, and decorates one of the walls of the schoolroom, 
bearing on it one hundred and ninety-three names,—a 
number very gratifying to those interested. 

As a mark of appreciation, the school also gave a group 
picture of all the children in the primary department who 
were present every Sunday during the contest period to the 
mothers for their interest and effort in the matter. 

The fact that through The Sunday School Times similar 
efforts for increased attendance were being put forth 
throughout the world was repeatedly brought to the notice 
of the school, and inspired many to regular attendance.— 
S. S. Watts, Terre Hill, Pa. 
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How a Pastor Increased the Attendance 


That way which I have found the best to increase Sun- 
day-school attendance is so simple and brief that I hesitate 
to commit it to writing. Yet it proved so effectual in two 
instances that it is worthy of consideration. 

A young man, I found myself the pastor of a country 
church,—old, poor, and with a very small Sunday-school. 
The school for years had been closing during the winter 
months. Now it was so run down in attendance and so 
financially weak that to my great astonishment on the first 
Sunday in September the superintendent announced that 
he had sent the new supplies back tothe publishing house, 
and that the school would close till next spring. 

This announcement was very grievous to me. I knew 
the school was in a bad condition, that the officers and 
teachers were discouraged, still I thought it should not 
be closed so soon. The school session was in the morn- 
ing, and the public service followed. During the pre- 
liminary service the Sunday-school was heavy on my heart. 
I felt that I could not preach till I announced, to the sur- 
prise now of the superintendent, that the school would not 
close, the supplies would be there next Sunday, and I 
would be the superintendent. 

I was very busy. On October 3, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, of which I was a student, would open In that 
short month I had a revival meeting to conduct, and many 
other things to do, But the word had been passed, and 
that school had to be kept open and the attendance in- 
creased, With a grim determination to succeed, I began 
on Monday a systematic canvass of that community. From 
house to house I went, telling the story of my school, care- 
fully making a memorandum of all the children in each 
home, and asking the parents’ help by securing from them 
as far as possible a pledge to send their children. 

My story overcame their long prejudice to a winter Sun- 
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day-school, and our average attendance was just three 
times as large. We kept the school open all the winter, 
and despite the fact that we lost six Sundays on account of 
storm we had sufficient money to pay all back bills, to pay 
for our increased supplies, to give the children a Christmas 
treat, and by March 20 to give the trustees eight dollars 
for the sexton. 

Our annual conference met on March 20 just referred to, 
after which I found myself in a new church in a city. Here 
the conditions were even worse than in the old run-down 
church in the country. The attendance of the Sunday- 
school was miserably small. The church had compara- 
tively no following. Competition was sharp between three 
older churches in that district. Indeed it seemed as if 
there was nothing for my school todo, Yet I felt some- 
thing must be done. It was my first experience in the 
city, and I confess I was somewhat timid and slow. We 
had a Sunday-school board that talked wisely, but accom 
plished little. Various expedients were tried. New teach- 
ers were substituted for the old ones. The services were 
varied. Extra money was expended for special music and 
flowers. Prizes were offered for new scholars. Persons 
were employed to visit the homes and urge the children to 
come to Sunday-school. But the school did not grow in 
numbers, It was to me at once a problem and a thorn in 
the flesh. , 

At length I concluded to say nothing to the board, but 
try the plan which had worked so admirably in the country. 
I had some cards printed with my name and address, name 
and location of my church, and a list of all of the services, 
I made a map of my church territory bounded by streets. 
I began a house-to-house canvass by streets. When the 
bell was answered I presented the card, and asked if they 
were Protestants. If they were Protestants, and had no 
church home, I told them my mission, and made a record 
of the home, together with number and names of the chil- 
dren, in a little book provided for that purpose. I left a 
card for each child with that child’s name written on the 
back of it, with the request that the card be brought to 
Sunday-school at the child’s earliest convenience. 

I began to look out for the cards. I did not look long 
before they began to come in. As they came in I checked 
them off my book. Those that did not come in I looked 
up, till nearly all to whom I had given cards became mem- 
bers of our school. The attendance of our school was in- 
creased forty per cent. The average attendance of my own 
class was changed from five to eighteen. With the in- 
creased attendance came new life and attraction, and 
others are coming to us all the time. Young people and 
children will come to a Sunday-school that is a suecess. If 
the increase can once be started it will continue indefinitely. 

Thus it will be seen that I have found the personal work 
of the pastor to be the best way of starting this increase. 
Yet even to this simple method there are objections. Asa 
pastor I know that it is an unfair tax on his time. Better 
sacrifice something else than not doit. The reading may 
have to be neglected, but the new experience for a short 
time will afford abundant material for the sermons. The 
teachers may do their work in keeping the old scholars 
and often securing new ones, a lady employed for the pur- 
pose may, by going among the people, create interest for 
the Sunday-school, but if the pastor has sense and religion 
his special visit to the home will do more to enrol that boy 
and girl whose parents do not attend church than all other 
agencies combined. Try it, my brother.— Zhe Rev. /. 
Whittington Jones, Wilmington, Del. 


% 
Cash Prizes for Missionary Funds 


The management of our school believes that in a grow- 
ing community there should be an increasing Sunday- 
school, When the proposition of The Sunday School 
Times came to our notice we immediately proposed giving 
three prizes to the classes taking the lead in bringing in 
new scholars. Our first prize of ten dollars was offered to 
the class enrolling the largest percentage of new members 
in four months beginning the first Sunday of December ; 
the second prize of seven dollars to the class enrolling the 
second largest percentage of new scholars ; and the third 
prize of three dollars to the class enrolling the third largest 
percentage of new members of new scholars. A fourth prize 
of five dollars was also offered to the class presenting the 
best plan for securing new scholars. In each case the 
prize offered was to go to the missionary fund of the class. 
The money for the prizes offered was raised outside the 
school among friends of the school. 

The regulations of the contest allowed all classes to enter, 
required the filing with the superintendent of an introduc- 
tion card for each scholar brought in, expected each new 
scholar to attend at least one-half the sessions of the school 
from the time of enrolment to the end of the contest, and 
gave credit for old scholars who had been absent for three 
months or more, if brought back. 

Our first object was to get new scholars ; second, to in- 
spire greater interest in missionary endeavor; third, to 
create class enthusiasm. In all three of these objects we 
feel that we have been successful in a greater or lesser de- 
gree. 

As was anticipated, most interest was manifested in get- 
ting new scholars. Another result is the building up of an 
entirely new class of young men, all brought in by personal 
effort. Another class has doubled its membership. Many 
of our classes have shown much interest in the contest, 
and the increase has been greatest in these classes. In 
three months sixty-five new names were enrolled.—/. D. 
Jolly, Johnstown, Pa. 

























































































HE powers of the human soul are all 
present at birth. They are given 
with the soul. No new power is 
subsequently created. But these 
powers do not all reach their maxi- 
mum development at the same time. 
Some develop rapidly, some slowly. 
Those that develop most rapidly 
provide by their activities the ma- 
terials upon which the more slowly 

developing ones must act for their fullest growth. 

One does not become active, and then another ; but, 

like boys in a race, they all begin to move at the same 

time, but they do not travel at the same rate. Thus 
they reach their culmination at different periods in 
the life of the child. 

There is an educational law that grows out of 
this order of growth of soul powers. Direct your 
teaching activities to the nutrition of those powers 
that are at the time most active. The order of their 
culmination is the order followed in this series of ar- 
ticles. Anowledge must be adapted to the capacity 
of the learner. This law, like the former one, is 
worth much more than a passing notice. It is not 
enough to have good material with which to teach ; 
we must also know how to adapt this material to the 
stage of development attained by the learner. Teach- 
ers too often forget this fact. Sometimes they re- 
member it, but are helpless to conform to it. <A few 
may be wholly ignorant of its significance. 

Sometimes we think that adapting the materials of 
instruction to the learner is accomplished by the 
length of the exercise. For young pupils we give 
short lessons. For older ones we increase the dose ; 
as if in some way our teaching materials were to be 
administered as we do a medicine,—increasing the 
dose with the age of the pupil, This is not the sort 
of adaptation the true teacher has in mind, It is a 
difference in quality, not in quantity. This change 
in quality is not, again, to be thought of as a thing to 
be secured by diluting the lesson with irrelevant and 
useless things. It is a change in the quality of 
thought in which the material of the lesson is cast in 
the mind of the teacher, and in the language with 
which it is conveyed to the mind of the learner. Both 
in thought and in expression it must be adapted to the 
mind of the pupil. The fact that one can teach is 
not proof that one can teach in every grade of the 
Sunday-school. Some are most successful in primary 
work ; some in the advanced work. In general, it is 
increasingly difficult to secure good teaching as one 
moves downward through the grades, It is also true 
that many teachers prefer the younger groups under 
the mistaken notion that here their mistakes are not 
so easily detected. It is nota question of being found 
out; it is a question of doing genuinely effective 
teaching. Thoughtful persons, realizing the greater 
difficulty in securing good primary teachers and know- 
ing also the great importance of right beginnings, have 
claimed, with much show of reason, that the teacher 
of a primary grade has the most responsible position. 
1 do not wish to deny this statement, but I do wish to 
pleaa for fine teaching all along the line. 
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We are prayerfully asking how to keep the large 
boys and girls in the Sunday-school. Let one answer 
be this: put them in charge of superior teachers. 
These older pupils know good teaching. They grow 
weary in its absence. For these we must make vastly 
better provision than heretofore, or continue to de- 
plore their all too frequent withdrawal from the Sun- 
day-school. A superintendent should see to it that 
each teacher is at work in the grade in which that one 
is most likely to do the best work. 

The primary teacher is not to assume that her 
pupils know nothing when they enter her class. Zhe 
teacher never begins the education of the child. 
Much has already been learned. The home and the 
environment of the child, save in exceptional cases, 
give the child much valuable experience long before 
constructive processes under competent guidance 
begin. Thus the teacher is not the initial teaching 
agency. She may be, often is, the first to compre- 
hend what the home and the environment have given, 
and organize it into its highest utility in the soul. 
For reasons here given, I wish to guard the primary 
teacher against a rather common misconception of 
her function. To adapt the subject-matter of? the 
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lesson to her’youthful learners, she may make her 
instruction silly. Concrete teaching at this stage is, 
of course, vital. But there is no valid reason for 
introducing long and tedious and foolish stories about 
common objects until the whole purpose of the illus- 
tration is lost in its own over-wrought details. There 
is nothing quite so pitiful as a teacher who has under- 
estimated the capacity of her pupils, and who 
flounders around in a desperate effort to accomplish 
something with nothing. 

Some primary teachers have the idea that they need 
only some objects like woolly sheep, dolls, rotten 
potatoes, and penny candles, in order to be sure of a 
successful exercise. They push the woolly sheep around 
on the table, they exhibit the dolls, they cut open 
the potatoes, they light the candles, and they talk, 
talk, talk, and lo! it is a lesson. The pupil follows 
this strange exhibition and is pleased. So is the 
teacher. But not one sane lesson, not one clear idea, 
is fixed in consciousness, The teacher has evidently 
proceeded upon the theory that the more remote and 
mysterious the conneetion between the object and the 
moral to be drawn the better, evidently forgetting 
that the child gets only the play side of the game and 
not at all the moral. As a play it is not even justifi- 
able, since the child should handle the objects of the 
game to make it worth while to him. When will we 
learn to use objects like these as educational agencies, 
and not merely as things with which to tickle the 
JSancy and catch the interest of the child? \t would 
add nothing to the constructive value of these re- 
marks to describe some such lessons that I have wit- 
nessed. I have only sympathy for the teacher and for 
the pupils. Let us not censure. Let us rather aid in 
pointing the better way. I believe, with Dr. Schaeffer, 
that ‘‘to a faithful teacher a tenth of a grain of heipful 
suggestion is worth many tons of destructive criticism.”’ 
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The kindergariner knows well that play is not of 
itself educational. It is the constructive phase of 
play, the phase that the child cares least about, that 
alone is educationally significant. With an insight 
that is born of rare native qualities, reinforced by a 
critical study of educational processes, the kinder- 
gartner skilfully shifts the interest of the pupil to the 
aspect of the activity that is constructive; from an 
activity in which the emphasis of interest in the 
learner passes from the process to the end sought by 
the process ; from play to work. Jn Play, the interest 
vests in the process; the result is not significantly 
regarded. In work, the interest rests in the result ; 
the process is not significantly regarded. In the 
Sunday-school, the emphasis must rest upon the re- 
sult, not upon the process. Use objects to lift the 
child to a religious thought. Do not trifle with 
the pupil's interest, and so secure no abiding product 
of value to the learner. 

We have so far considered the stages of soul- 
unfolding usually described as the powers through 
which we gain presentative and representative knowl- 
edge. We have yet to consider the powers through 
which we gain thought-knowledge. The function of 
presentative knowledge is to afford nutrition of feel- 
ing. The function of representative knowledge is to 
afford nutrition of definition. The function of thought- 
knowledge ts to afford nutrition of insight. In gen- 
eral, this analysis indicates the proper organization of 
the Sunday-school. There should be three depart- 
ments. They may be designated the primary de- 
partment, covering, say, four years ; the intermediate 
department, covering also about four years ; and 
finally the Bible-class department, covering the re- 
mainder of the life in the Sunday-school. Teachers 
should be prepared to enter one or another of these 
departments. Their study should center in the pow- 
ers of soul, with the training of which they shall be 
directly concerned. My own judgment is that there 
should be in a large Sunday-school a superintendent 
for each department, with a general superintendent 
over all. None of these should teach classes. They 
should be steadily engaged in the observation of the 
work done in their departments. They should never 
criticise the teachers in the presence of their pupils. 
The teachers’-meeting held weekly should first meet 
in separate sections. Each superintendent should 
point out frankly both the good and the bad teaching 
witnessed by him or her. At the end of a half-hour, 
the sections should meet together, and the general 
superintendent should take up the question relating 
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The Training of the Teacher 


By Professor Martin G. Brumbaugh 


VIII. Educational Principles of Moment 


to the unification of the entire work. This will solve 
the question of proper supervision. 

Have you ever seriously considered the value of 
language to the human soul? Of course, you have 
often been glad that the power of speech is yours, 
and that you have learned the great art of reading. 
But just what does the language symbol mean to you 
as you use it in teaching? The most primitive 
nations have theories for its origin. In general these 
theories point to a divine or supernatural origin. 
This indicates the high estimate in which it is held. 
The Oriaba Indians believe that language is the 
direct gift of the Great Spirit, that their medicine man 
and his son journeyed many moons to the east, and 
received language in two separate sacred bags. On 
the way home the son’s curiosity led him to take a 
peep, and some language escaped. Later on the 
white man, coming that way, found these fragments, 
but the medicine man carried most of it in safety to 
his people, who therefore speak almost the perfect 
language of the Great Spirit. 
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Our own old North Europe ancestors have a legend 
that man was born speechless ; that the Divine Spirit 
in pity sent the goddess of sacred song to earth. The 
goddess appeared in an enchanted grove, and sang 
the most ravishing music her spirit ever knew. The 
dogs heard it, and began to bark. The birds heard 
it, and began to twitter. The frogs heard it, and 
began to croak. The ducks heard it, and began to 
quack. The fishes, agitated by the commotion, thrust 
their eyes above the water, but not their ears ; they 
saw, but heard not, and are mute to this day. The 
brook heard it, and began to murmur as it slipped over 
the shining shingle. The trees heard it, and began 
to rustle their thousand leaves. But man, of all cre- 
ated things, standing in the midst of the grove, drank 
in the full song, and sang it back again to the god- 
dess, Thus from heaven came speech to man. 

The Bible, too, seems to indicate that God aided 
Adam to acquire speech. Enough has been given to 
indicate the priceless value of language. Words at 
first are to us only the names for particular objects : 
man is papa ; horse is the old family friend ; dog is 
the family pet ; ca¢ is the child’s companion. Slowly 
he begins to understand that the word he uses is ap- 
plicable to many, finally to all of a group. The word 
broadens in meaning, and comes at last to denote 
objects universally. What a widening of the horizon 
this is! How the soul universalizes itself when it no 
longer thinks in things, but in symbols! Thus lan- 
guage is the soul’s shorthand, by means of which, 
with a few symbols, it comprehends myriads of par- 
ticulars. Think what the words star, cow, wind, 
tree, water, baby, now mean to you. The power of 
the soul that builds these general notions is called con- 
ception. Let us consider it as the initial process in 
thought knowledge ; as the first of a series of activi- 
ties through which we rise to general ideas, to laws, 
to principles, to the final forms of thought in the soul. 
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QUESTIONS AND SUGGESTIONS FOR THE STUDENT 


What is meant by the nutrition of a mental power? 

Explain how you would proceed to adapt the next 
lesson in the International series to the pupils of your 
grade. What is your standard of adaptation ? 

What has the language of the teacher to do with 
the teacher's success? 

Is it true that a teacher successful anywhere will be 
successful everywhere in the grades ? 

Discuss with other teachers what you can do to re- 
tain the young 12en and women in the Sunday-school. 

What is your experience concerning the use of toys 
in teaching a primary grade? 

Do you know the difference between a device and 
a method of teaching? Illustrate each. Is the use 
of a doll or a sheep a method or a device ? 

Just what value can be placed upon teaching ac- , 
tivities that are like play? 

Point out the reason for a three department organi- 
zation of the Sunday-school. Should each depart- 
ment have a superintendent ? 

What is the value of close supervision of teaching ? 

Should superintendents be trained for their work ? 
What are the leading qualifications of a good superin- 
tendent ? 

Why should you consider the value of language as 
part of your equipment to teach ? 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
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LESSON 3. JANUARY 15. JESUS WINS HIS FIRST DISCIPLES 


~~ 


John I : 35-51. 


Memory verses: 40, 41 
Golden Text: Thou art the Son of God; thou art the King of Israel.—John 1 : 49 * 





COMMON VERSION 


q Again the next day after John stood, 
and two of his disciples ; 

And looking upon Jesus as he walked, 
he saith, Behold the Lamb of God ! 

37 And the two disciples heard him speak, 
and they followed Jesus. 

38 Then Jesus turned, and saw them follow- 
ing, and saith unto them, What seek ye? They 
said unto him, Rabbi, (which is to say, being 
interpreted, Master, ) where dwellest thou ? 

39 He saith unto them, Come and see. They 
came and saw where he dwelt, and abode with 
him that day: for it was about the tenth hour. 

40 One of the two which heard John speak, 
and followed him, was Andrew, Simon Peter's 
brother. 

41 He first findeth his own brother Simon, 
and saith unto him, We have found the Mes- 
sias, which is, being interpreted, the Christ. 

42 And he brought him to Jesus. And when 
Jesus beheld him, he said, Thou art Simon, 
the son of Jona: thou shalt be called Cephas, 
which is by interpretation, A stone. 

43 9 The day following Jesus would go forth 
into Galilee, and findeth Philip, and saith unto 
him, Follow me. 

44 Now Philip was of Bethsaida, the city of 
Andrew and Peter. 

45 Philip findeth Nathanael, and saith unto 
him, We have found him, of whom Moses in 
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35 Again on the morrow John was standing, 
and twe of his disciples; 36 and he looked 
upon Jesus as he walked, and saith, Behold, 
the Lamb of God! 37 And the two disciples 
heard him speak, and they followed Jesus. 
38 And Jesus turned, and beheld them fol- 
lowing, and saith unto them, What seek ye ? 
And they said unto him, Rabbi (which is to 
say, being interpreted, Teacher), where abid- 
est thou? 39 He saith unto them, Come, and 
ye shall see. They came therefore and saw 
where he abode; and they abode with him 
that day: it was about the tenth hour. 40 
One of the two that heard John speak, and 
followed him, was Andrew, Simon Peter's 
brother. 41 He findeth first his own brother 
Simon, and saith unto him, We have found 
the Messiah (which is, being interpreted, 
1 Christ). 42 He brought him unto Jesus. 
Jesus looked upon him, and said, Thou art 
Simon the son of ? John: thou shalt be called 
Cephas (which is by interpretation, * Peter). 

43 On the morrow he was minded to go 
forth into Galilee, and he findeth Philip: and 
Jesus saith unto him, Follow me. 44 Now 
Philip was from Bethsaida, of the city of An- 
drew and Peter. 45 Philip findeth Nathan- 
ael, and saith unto him, We have found him, 
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the law, and the prophets, did write, Jesus of 
Nazareth, the son of Joseph. 

46 And Nathanael said unto him, Can there 
any good thing come out of Nazareth? Philip 
saith unto him, Come and see. 

47 Jesus saw Nathanael coming to him, 
and saith of him, Behold an Israelite indeed, 
in whom is no guile ! 

48 Nathanael saith unto him, Whence know- 
est thou me? Jesus answered and said unto 
him, Before that Philip called thee, when thou 
wast under the fig tree, I saw thee. 

49 Nathanael answered and saith unto him, 
Rabbi, thou art the son of God; thou art the 
King of Israel. 

50 Jesus answered and said unto him, Be- 
cause I said unto thee, I saw thee under the 
fig tree, believest thou ? thou shalt see greater 
things than these. 

51 And he saith unto him, Verily, verily, I 
say unto you, Hereafter ye shall see heaven 
open, and the angels of God ascending and 
descending upon the Son of man. 
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of whom Moses in the law, and the prophets, 
wrote, Jesus of Nazareth, the son of Joseph. 
46 And Nathanael said unto him, Can any 
good thing come out of Nazareth? Philip 
saith unto him, Come and see. 47 Jesus saw 
Nathanael coming to him, and saith of him, 
Behold, an Israelite indeed, in whom is no 
guile! 48 Nathanael saith unto him, Whence 
knowest thou me? Jesus answered and said 
unto him, Before Philip called thee, when 
thou wast under the fig tree, 1 saw thee. 49 
Nathanael answered him, Rabbi, thou art the 
Son of God ; thou art King of Israel. 50 Je- 
sus answered and said unto him, Because I 
said unto thee, I saw thee underneath the fig 
tree, believest thou? thou shalt see greater 
things than these. 51 And he saith unto him, 
Verily, verily, I say unto you, Ye shall see the 
heaven opened, and the angels of God ascend- 
ing and descending upon the Son of man. 


* Gotpren Text (Am. Rev.).—Thou art the Son of God; thou art King of Israel. 


1 That is, Anointed. Comp. Ps. 2. 2. 
Stone. 


2 Gr. Joanes : called in Mt. 16. 17, Jonah. 


3 That is, Rock or 


PRONUNCIATION.—Cephas, Cé’phas ; Bethsaida, Béth-sa‘i-da ; Nathanael, Na-than‘a-el; Nazareth, 


N&z’a-réth. 




































The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


HAT is the greatest work in the world? You 
are likely to have as many different answers, 
if you ask that question in your class, as there 

are members of the class present. Get your pupils 
to reveal their frankest thought in considering the 
question. Most of the boys will perhaps name the 
business or trade or profession to which they are 
hoping to. give. their lives. The girls’ answers will 
be of a different sort, and no less interesting. Even 
in an adult class there may be no unanimity. 

But if your pupils name a diversity of occupations, 
you can challenge their interest by stating very posi- 
tively that the greatest work in the world is not a 
different one for different persons, certain things for 
men and other things for women, but that it is one 
thing, and one only, for all alike. It is the work of 
winning persons to Christ. And it is a work that 
belongs just as much to business men, to mothers, to 
physicians and lawyers and tradesmen, and to boys 
and girls, as it does to ministers. It was the chief 
work of Jesus himself, and he wants it to be our chief 
work. e are going to learn to-day how he and his 
friend and herald, John the Baptist, carried on the 
work. Let us see whether their methods can be our 
methods, 

The —- chosen for study is more or less fami- 
liar to us all. If we read it over hastily and care- 
lessly, its very familiarity will tend to keep us from 
doing more than skimming the surface of the words, 
and then will come the doubt, ‘‘ what is there here to 
teach?" But let us take up this narrative as though 
we had never seenit before. First let us recall what 
we have learned in the past two weeks as to the 

t underlying purpose of this Gospel, and then 

fook back for a moment at that wonderful prologue 
or introduction (1 : 1-18), and finally at last Sunday’s 
study of the man John the Baptist and his testimony. 
Now begin to read, slowly, and going as deeply as 
we can into the meaning of every sentence, the rec- 
ord before us of how Jesus won his first disciples. 
If, before reading further in this Lesson Pilot or any 
other lesson article in The Sunday School Times, 
the teacher will study in this way that first chap- 
ter of John, from the thirty-fifth verse to the end, 
considering the purpose back of every word spoken 
by John and Jesus and the disciples, and noting on 
a piece of paper the results of such study as it pro- 
ceeds, there will be gained an original foundation 
for the further study of the Times’ lesson articles 
that will immensely increase their value. 

Throughout this six months’ study, the teacher is 
going to be close to the greatest Teacher of the ages. 

very principle of successful teaching is based on 
Christ's methods of winning and teaching men and 
women. Therefore a study of the life of Christ 
ought to be a course in teacher-training to every 
thoughtful teacher. Professor Beardslee’s little book, 
“Teacher-Training with the Master Teacher” (50 
cents), should be a profitable help if used as a weekly 
side-light on the lessons from now until next July. 

For his first two disciples Jesus was directly in- 
debted to John the Baptist. Humanly speaking, if 
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John had failed in his duty just then, that opportunity 
for the turning to Jesus of Andrew and John would 
have been lost,—and some lost opportunities never 
come again. There is a staggering thought there. 
For Simon Peter was won through Andrew, and 
probably James was won through John. The future 
of four apostles,—and through them, of how many 
millions ?—was, for the moment, in the keeping of 
John the Baptist. For him to speak the words that 
are recorded in the thirty-sixth verse was for him to 
give way toa greater leader, and to lose the follow- 
ing and close companionship of two of his own disci- 
ples. Well might he have wavered ; easily might he 
have yielded to the temptation to hold these followers 
for his own. But the Baptist’s self-scorning man- 
hood conquered again, as it had before ; Christ must 
increase, while he gladly decreased. No one whose 
self is —— can win souls. Dr. McLaren’s and 
Dean Sanders’ second paragraphs show John’s no- 
bility in clear light. 

In this first record, in our study, of Christ’s own 
methods, the Master spoke seven times. Think what 
it means to be able to study with your class seven 
different utterances of the Son of God! He did not 
waste words. He spoke not a syllable carelessly. 
Every sentence was the perfect, needed word for 
that moment and for that person. Can we hope to 
understand why he said what he did? He will help 
us to understand him, if we are ready to work as 
hard over doing so as we would over any other su- 
premely important issue in life. 

It is worth while to get your class aroused to the 
profound interest, the fascination beyond any ordi- 
nary study, of an investigation of this sort into the 
purposes and methods of the Son of God when asa 
man he was trying to win men. It is fair to say ‘‘ try- 
ing,” for Jesus did not always succeed. Even one of 
the Twelve defeated Christ’s plans for him. 

Of these seven words of Jesus, one is a question ; 
two were directions to the will, inviting action ; two 
were expressions of confidence in another ; one told 
ef unexpected observation of and interest in an- 
other ; one was a direct promise of a greater bless- 
ing. It should be a profitable exercise in class to get 
your pupils first to locate the seven words, then to 
give their own interpretation of each, discussing with 
you the reason that Jesus had in each. 

Is the work of leading others to Christ chiefly the 
work of the ministry? Read Dr. Banks’ opening 
paragraph for a forceful illustration of the fact that 
this is not so. The very human uncertainty of the 
disciples at the outset is suggested by Dean Sanders 
in his third paragraph. In his fourth paragraph he 
characterizes individually the first disciples ; do you 
agree with him? The reason for believing that there 
was a sixth disciple at this time is suggested in Dean 
Sanders’ ninth question, and in Professor Riddle’s 
comment on *‘ Persons,” and on verse 41. The much- 
discussed question of — reference to Nathanael 
under the fig tree is well disposed of by Dr. McLaren 
in his tenth poceures- 

Such a plan of teaching as is here suggested is 
only your stepping-stone to what you want to ac- 
complish through this lesson: the pupils’ conviction 
that what Jesus gave his earthly life.to is worth their 
giving their earthly life to,—individual work for indi- 


viduals. The little book bearing that title, by H. 
Clay Trumbull (75 and 35 cents), tells the story of the 
wonderfully blessed efforts of one man in this fruitful 
field. Marion Lawrance sent a copy of the book 
to every teacher in his Sunday-school a few weeks 
ago. It is a ‘‘ side-light ’ indeed on these chapters in 
the Life of Christ. But a far better ‘ side-light ” 
would be the actual experiences of teacher and pu- 
pils as they engage in this work itself, and thus bring 
life and study close together week by week. 
PHILADELPHIA, 
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Vo ome was ever brought to the Saviour by say- 
ing ‘‘Go and see.” 


oe 
Traveling in the Lord’s Land 


Conducted by Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


N ORDER to follow the Bible-land journey with 
the class, the teacher will see that every pupil is 
supplied with a set of The Sunday School Times 

Lesson Pictures (10 cents for each quarter’s set), 
which includes two outline maps which form the 
basis of the suggestions in these articles. A leaflet 
included with every order for the Pictures gives the 
teacher full directions for the following of this sup- 
plemental geography course. 


Lesson 3 


We have now drawn on our map of New Testa- 
ment Palestine the waters,—seas, lakes, and river, — 
the natural features of the land.- Let them be re- 
viewed before we undertake the next step of showing 
the political divisions or provinces as they existed in 
the time of Christ. Strictly speaking, there were 
four provinces in the land, though one part of the 
largest province is sometimes, though incorrectly, 
regarded as a fifth province. 

et us draw the lines, showing the boundaries of 
the northern provinces, Indicate on the map six 
points, as follows: 

1. A point on the coast-line, twenty miles (half an 
inch), a little to the northeast of Mount Carmel. 

2. A point thirty miles (three-quarters of an inch) 
north of the northern end of the Sea of Galilee. 

3. A point fifty miles east of point No. 2. 

4. A point fifty miles east of the Sea of Galilee. 

5. A point twelve miles south of the Sea of Galilee. 

6. A point fifty miles east of point No. 5. 

Now, having these points marked on the map 
which already shows the coast-line and the Jordan- 
line, draw a line through points 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, and 5, 
and then back to Mount Carmel, following between 
point 5 and the Great Sea, the line of the Carmel 
range of mountains. This line will show the boun- 
daries of the two northern provinces. 

West of the River Jordan, Lake Merom, and the 
Sea of Galilee was the province of Galilee, where 
most of the earthly life of Jesus was passed. 

East of the river and its two lakes was the province 
which might be called Bashan, though that is its Old 
Testament name, not used in the New Testament. 
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{t is called ‘‘ Itureea and the region of Trachoriitis” 
in Luke 3:1. The southern part of it, near the Sea 
of Galilee, is called Decapolis in the Gospels, From 
the name and title of its ruler during the Who! of 
qoeus, ‘* Philip the tetrarch,”’ it was called ‘‘ Philip’s 

etrarchy,” a tetrarchy being the fourth part of a 
kingdom. It was visited a few times by Jesus dur- 
ing his ministry. We will call it Bashan, which 
means ‘‘ the woodland country.” 

Before showing the other provinces of Palestine, 
let us fix the locations referred to in the lesson for 
pence 15. These are Bethabara, Bethsaida, and 

azareth, to which might be added Cana, the home 
of the disciple Nathanael (John 21 : 2). 

Bethabara, or ‘‘ Bethany beyond the Jordan ” (Rev. 
Ver.), the place where Jesus met his first disciples, we 
have already located east of the River Jordan, about 
fifteen miles below the Sea of Galilee. To this place 
Jesus came just after his temptation in the wilder- 
ness, which was probably the wild region west of the 
Salt Sea. 

Bethsaida, from which Philip came, was at the 
head of the Sea of Galilee, east of the River Jordan. 
At this place afterward was wrought the miracle of 
feeding the five thousand. Notice Philip’s journey 
from his home to Bethabara. 

Nazareth, the home of Jesus before his ministry, is 
almost due west of the southern ed of the Sea of 
Galilee (to be exact, about a mile south of a line 
drawn west from the lake), and eighteen miles distant 
from it. 

Cana, the home of Nathanael, was probably four 
miles northeast of Nazareth, and thirteen miles west 
of the lake. 

Locate these four places, and mark them by their 
initial letters. 

Let us notice also some journeys of Jesus in 
connection with these lessons which we are studying. 
The home of Jesus had been at Nazareth, and his 
first journey would be from that city of Bethabara 
for his baptism. His second journey would be from 
Bethabara to the wilderness of Judza, west of the 
Salt Sea, for his temptation. His third journey 
would be from the wilderness to Bethabara again, to 
meet his first disciples. Notice on your map these 
three journeys of Jesus. 


Soutu Orancg, N. J, 
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They who seek in faith are always led into sight. 
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Difficult Points Explained 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D. LL.D. 


How to Locate This Lesson 


LACE.—* Bethany beyond the Jordan” (v. 28); 

p robably about twenty-five miles southeast from 

Nazareth, though the traditional scene is near 
Jericho. 

Time.—Early in March, year of Rome 780; that is, 
A. D. 27. 

Persons.—John the Baptist, Jesus, and five (or, 
more probably, six) of his disciples, who afterwards 
were chosen apostles. First, Andrew, the brother of 
Peter, and John, the son of Zebedee. The former 
brought his brother, and John probably did the 
same (see v. 41). John and James, the latter prob- 
ably the elder brother, were sons of Salome, who 
seems to have been the sister of our Lord’s mother 
— 19 : 25). Philip is always named next to 
this pair of brothers in the list of the apostles, and 
Nathanael is probably Bartholomew, who is usually 
the sixth—-once the seventh (Acts 1: 13)—in the list. 
He was of Cana in Galilee (John 21: 2). 


Light on Puzzling Passages 


Verse 35.—/ohn was standing, and two of his dis- 
ciples ; Andrew (v. 40) and John, who never mentions 
his own name in this Gospel. Both were Galileans, 
hence the probability that Bethany was near Galilee. 

Verse 36. Behold. the Lamd of God: As in verse 
29, where the expiatory idea is more fully expressed. 

Verse 38.—Radbdi: A — title of honor, usu- 
ally applied to men of learning, often to teachers, 
though the word itself does not suggest this.— 
Teacher : So the American Revisers almost always 
render the Greek word. ‘‘ Master” is used for other 
terms. 

Verse 39.—Come, and ye shall see: So the better 
attested reading, suggesting an invitation to visit 
him. In verse 46 a slightly different sense is indi- 
cated.—A bout the tenth hour ; In Jewish reckoning, 
about 4 P. M. To avoid a difficulty in chapter 19: 
14, some hold that John uses a reckoning from mid- 
night, said to be prevalent at Ephesus when John 
wrote this Gospel. 

Verse 40.—Andrew: A Greek name, meaning 
** manly.” 

Verse 41.—Findeth first: It is doubtful whether 
‘* first” is an adjective or an adverb, since each form 
has good manuscript support. As an adjective it 
indicates that Andrew was the first one to find his 
own brother, implying that the other disciple also 
did so, While the adverbial form does not neces- 
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sarily imply this, it is difficult to account for “ first,” 
except on this view. 

Verse 42.— The son of John: Better supported 
reading, here and chapter 21: 15-17. The names 
may have been used interchangeably.—Cephas : 
The Aramaic name.—/Peter: The Greek equivalent, 
meaning ‘‘ rock” or ‘‘stone.” The name was prob- 
~ formally given when the twelve were chosen, 

erse 43.—PAilip: A Greek name, meaning “lover 
of horses.” 

Verse 44.—From Bethsaida; ‘*Of Galilee,” chap- 
ter12: 21. If there were two Bethsaidas, this was 
the western one; but the other evangelists usually 
refer to northern Bethsaida (Julias). 

Verse 45.—Nathanae/: Meanin 
Jesus of Nazareth, the son of 
natural way of describing him. 

Verse 46.—Come out of Nazareth? It was an insig- 
nificant clan, not necessarily of evil repute. More- 
over, the Messiah was to come out of Bethlehem.— 
Come and see: Look for yourself. 

Verse 47.—An Israelite: The term occurs only 
here in the Gospels. It was the sacred covenant 
name. If Bethany was at the northern site, the 
name of Israel had been given to Jacob in that very 


‘* gift of God.” — 
oseph: The most 
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How Jesus 
By Alexander 


HE precise dating of the events of these two 
days indicates a deeply-moved eye-witness. 
They were epoch-making — for the old apos- 

tle, who now, so long afterwards, travels through 
them again in memory hour by hour. At their begin- 
ning Jesus had no disciples; at their close five men, 
or — ™ six, were bound to him by an eternal 
bond. Ye shall do best to take each day separately. 
They have one theme,—how Jesus draws men to 
himself, and they show deeply instructive variety in 
the ways, and yet a deeply instructive uniformity in 
the one all-powerful attraction. 

The first pair were pointed to him by the Baptist’s 
lowly self-abnegation. John was ‘‘standing” amid 
a circle of His disciples, Jesus was ‘‘ walking” at 
some little distance, apparently paying no heed to 
the group, nor intending to join it. But John has no 

ricks of jealousy or grudge at not being noticed. 

is yesterday's proclamation is repeated, and this 
time it tells. 

Perhaps these first two disciples who went away on 
Jesus’ track did not mean to give up John, or to do 
more than satisfy curiosity. How little we know what 
our lightest acts may lead to! ‘They followed,” and 
once within the sweep of his attraction they were 
followers for life. No doubt they kept timidly behind 
him, and thought themselves unnoticed. But his 
love is ‘‘eyes all over,” and he saw then, as always, 
the first faint beginnings of inclination towards him, 
and, as always, set himself to foster them. His 
question was the natural one, but, like all his say- 
ings, has deep significance. Addressed as it might 
be to any one following a traveler, does it not repre- 
sent a question which he asks of us all? He would 
have us search our hearts and see what is our great 
object in life, and specially what we ‘‘seek” in and 
from him. It is profoundly significant that our 
Lord's first recorded word to men after his baptism 
is this searching question. 

The two disciples’ answer to Jesus may be a shy 
way of asking for an interview, or it may imply a 
purpose of coming to him at another time. But an 
thin ice of embarrassment is melted by his frank 
invitation. ‘*Come, and ye shall see” is a universal 
word. He invites us all, whatever we are seeking, 
for he has what we all seek. His invitation is a 
promise, for if we ‘‘come” we shall ‘‘ see,” and we 
shall not ‘‘see" unless we ‘‘come.’’ The two fol- 
lowed more closely after that, and we may be sure 
that gracious words charmed their hearts. If we 
adopt, as eae, we should, the Roman division of 
the day, the hour of that memorable meeting was 4 
P. M. John veils what passed in sacred silence. 
That was his secret; he will tell the result, but keep 
the memory of that unforgetable hour deep in his 
locked heart. Perhaps some of us would be wise to 
imitate him. 

It is Jesus himself who draws us to him. It is his 
own sweet personality, seen by us in silent hours of 
converse, that binds us for ever to him, and sends us 
out into the world with a gospel on our tongues. 
The immediate result of finding him is to make us 
proclaim him. The disciple of a day becomes an 
apostle. No doubt — was the unnamed ‘one of 
the two,” and probably the expression, ‘ frs¢ findeth 
his owm brother,” implies that he, too, went to find 
Ais brother. If so, the fruit of that day was the four 
who are always named first in the lists of apostles, 
and stood nearest to Jesus ever after. But in any 
case, note that the impulse to impart the news 
naturally follows on asoes it; that the lines alon 
which that impulse should work are those of kindre 
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neighborhood (Gen. 32).—No guile: Not sinless, but 
a pious, faithful Israelite. 

erse 48.— When thou wast under the fig tree: 
The context shows that Nathanael recognized the 
answer as indicating superhuman knowledge. 

Verse 49.—Son of God... King of Israel: Some 
hold both terms as equivalent to ‘‘ Messiah.” Others 
distinguish them. But Nathanael could not then 
— that is now included in the phrase ‘‘ Son of 

Verse 51.— Verily, verily : Peculiar to this Gospel. 
—The angels of God ascending and descending: 
Bethel, where Jacob had a vision of the angels, was 
not faraway. ‘‘Hereafter,” or ‘‘ henceforth,” is not 
found in the oldest authorities.—7he Son of man: 
Applied by our Lord to himself very often, this being 
the first instance. It is not exactly equivalent to 
Messiah, but points to the Messiah as the head and 
representative of a new (or renewed) humanity. 

WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


One of the greatest joys x a teacher is to see his 
pupils needing a greater Teacher. 


<a 


Wins Men 
McLaren, D.D. 


and nearness; that the mightiest weapon is the 
utterance of personal experience, and that the most 
which we can do is to lead men to Jesus, and leave 
him to finish the winning of them to himself. We 
may also note in passing the remarkable reiteration 
of the word ‘ find”’ in this context (‘‘ he gy oe his 
brother, we have found the Messiah, he findeth 
Philip, Philip fimdeth Nathanael, we ae free 
him... Jesus of Nazareth,” and may ponder its 
connection with the question: What seek ye ?). 

A new method of attraction drew Simon. He was 
won by Jesus’ showing his knowledge of him as he 
had been, and his power to make him what he had 
not been. ‘‘ Thou av¢ Simon... thou sha/t be called 
Rock;” his impulsiveness solidified into steadfast- 
ness, and himself used as a foundation stone for a 
great building. ‘To impose a new name implied au- 
thority, new relationships, and new powers. ‘The act 
claimed Simon for his own. Coming to Jesus, we 
shall have his new name written on us, and though 
it may take pa years and struggles before we fully 
deserve it, it will be plain on our foreheads at last. 

With his three, or perhaps four, new followers, 
we next day set out across Jordan, probably for 

azareth. On the way Philip was ‘‘found,” appar- 
ently homeward bound like the others. His fellow 
townsmen would naturally accost him, but it was 

esus who drew him to himself. He ‘ findeth” 
hilip. Had he been seeking him? Is he not seek- 
ing us all? And is there not the joy of the shepherd 
in his heart, when, after weary search, he finds his 
lost sheep? Let us be sure that Jesus is ever send- 
ing out embassies from his heart to our hearts, some- 
times ey men, sometimes through providences, 
sometimes through inward monitions, which are his 
voice. His unpreluded, authoritative command to 
Philip meets with a swift response, which suggests 
that the fire had been already laid and needed only 
the touch of the match to set it alight. Blessed are 
they who ‘‘make haste and delay not,” but make 
haste to obey the voice of Jesus calling them to 
follow! 

Probably Nathanael was also found by the way, 
but evidently Philip was not at the moment followin 
Jesus. Perhaps some incident of the journey h 
separated the last-won disciple from the little com- 
ery But he, too, felt the impulse to tell what he 

ad found, or rather Who had found him, and he, too, 

uts forward his experience as the best argument. 

e may not be learned or clever, but if we are sure 
that we have found Jesus and that heis our Saviour, we 
can say so, and we shall do more thus than by many 
arguments. Nathanael had lived close to Nazareth, 
but had never heard of Jesus. ‘The light of the 
world” had sent no rays as far as Cana! Nathanael 
had the contempt for Nazareth which inhabitants of 
neighboring towns or villages often have for each 
other, and which for some reason seems to have been 
ager felt towards that village (John 7: 52). 

© prejudice the best answer is, ‘‘Come and see.” | 
Most of the hostility against Christianity comes 
from not really looking at it. Most of the objections 
to Jesus would disappear if people really saw him. 
The truth has everything to gain by close inspection. 
Prejudice is not to be overcome by argument, but by 
+ eae with the person or by knowledge of the 
thing. 

Jesus put forth another form of attraction in draw- 
ing the first man who had shown resistance, but who 
was honest enough to ‘‘come and see.” ang shows 
that he knows him, and praises him while he pierces 
into his character. ‘‘An Israelite indeed” he was a 
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true son of the patriarch, not of the shifty acob who 
had stolen the inheritance ‘by guile,” but of the 
Israel up to whom Jacob had grown, who had power 
with God, and out of whom the black drop had been 
squeezed by many a tight pressure. Nathanael was 
known by Jesus for a man of prayer, and for a man 
‘*in whose spirit was no guile,” because he had had 
experience of divine forgiveness (Psa. 32: 2). He 
takes the characterization as true, not disclaiming 
what of praise was in it. Would it not have been 
more modest to have professed unworthiness? No, 
for he felt that to have done so would have been to 
have denied God’s grace given to him. Evidentl 
Jesus’ praise did not refer to outward acts, for it 
raised Nathanael’s wonder as to how he came to be 
known by this stranger. That was the first step in 
winning him. And the next, which went farther in 
the same direction, finished the conquest. 

One can imagine the penetrating look and thrilling 
tone with which Jesus spoke of the secret sittin 
under the fig tree. Was it then that Nathanael ha 
felt God’s forgiveness taking away his guile? Was 
it then that he had been wrestling as Jacob at Jab- 
bok and had cried: ‘‘I will not let thee go, unless 
thou bless me”? We know not, but it was a secret 
hour in which some deep mystery of intensely per- 
sonal experience, known to none, had passed, and 
that this man from Nazareth should know all about 
it, flooded his soul with the overwhelming conviction 
that he was Messiah. How small the fact that he 
was a Nazarene looked now! Where were his preju- 
dices now? He had come and seen—and what had he 
seen? He is wholly won, and his guileless soul car- 
ries him clear into the heart of the truth. His rap- 
turous exclamation is honored by Jesus as being the 
voice of ‘‘ belief,” little as he yet knows of all that it 
meant. He did know that it meant his acceptance 
of Jesus as Messiah, for the titles used by him are 
Messianic (Psa. 2). What they meant in their depths 
he had not learned then. Have we now? 

There is a tone of wonder at Nathanael’s ready 
faith in our Lord’s words, in which, as always, he 
gives incipient faith more to feed on. In accordance 
with his previous reference to Jacob, the great prom- 
ise with which he met and strengthened Nathanael’s 
guileless faith points back to the patriarch’s dream 
at Beth-el, and declares that the vision has become a 
reality. He is himself the ladder, firmly planted 
with its foot on the solid earth, and its top fast by 
the throne of Ged. He is the medium of communica- 
tion between earth and heaven. By him all our pray- 
ers and desires ascend, and all God's answers and 
satisfactions come down. And this intercommunion 
is possible because he is ‘‘the Son of Man,” as well 
as ‘‘the Son of God.” Nathanael had called him the 
latter, meaning thereby nothing more than Messiah. 
Jesus calls himself by the correlative title by which 
he usually designates himself, and by which he 
also claims to be Messiah, but which dimly points to 
the mystery, not then to be unfolded, of the relations 
of the two titles, the point of union of which lies in 
the key-note of this Gospel: ‘‘The Word became 
flesh.” 
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“- EHOLD, THE Lams or Gop.”—As long as our 
children are young, we supply them with 
dhab fussah (imitation gold, as ornaments 

or playthings), but as soon as they are able to appre- 

ciate it, we put them in possession of the real gold. 

‘*The lambs which were slain prior to the days of 

John correspond with the former, but the Lamb to 

whom John pointed, with the latter,”—so says my 

Oriental preacher. ‘‘ Apart from shedding of blood 

there is no remission” (Heb. 9 : 22) is a statement of 

a universal belief, and the blood of the sacrificial lamb 

was a familiar and an indispensable feature in the 

Jewish ritual as an annual and daily sacrifice 

(Exod. 12: 3; 29), and even now in Jerusalem, Con- 

stantinople, Athens, St. Petersburg, and Tokio, the 

Christian Orthodox priest every day takes a flat, circu- 

lar loaf of bread, with a peculiar stamp imprinted on 

it, and, accompanied by an elaborate ritual, places it 
upon the altar, saying, ‘‘He is brought as a lamb 
to the slaughter.” Hethen ‘‘slays” the loaf with the 
sacred knife, and thousands believe with him that he 
slays the Lamb of God. The Moslem, however, is 
not satisfied with a bread lamb; he leads thousands 
of real animals every year to Mount Arafat, near 

Meccah, and many others to various shrines scattered 

over the Moslem world, and actually sacrifices them. 

The Samaritan high priest, who on the 17th of last 

April stood on the platform of the World’s Sunday- 

school Convention at Jerusalem, leads his followers 

up Mount Gerizim annually, in the month Nisan, by 

Jacob’s Well, and there sacrifices one or more lambs. 

‘Throwing off his silken surplice, he sprang to the 

place of slaughter, and so quick and agile was he that 

he killed four of the seven lambs himself, . . The spurt- 
ing blood was caught in basins, and the children’s 
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foreheads-were marked with it” (Trumbull’s ‘‘ Studies 
in Oriental Social Life,” p. 379). 

‘‘ THou ART SIMON, THOU SHALT BE CALLED CEPHAS.” 
—Biblical and other records record the change of 
names, by kings, of their ministers or officers. The 
cases of foseph (Gen. 41 : 45) and Daniel (Dan. 1: 7) 
will easily be remembered. rjieff, lately notorious 
in the chancelleries of Calcutta, London, and St. 
Petersburg, and still the unofficial agent of Russia in 
Lhassa, was, prior to his a by Russian 
officials seven years ago, calle homang Lobzang. 
His Excellency, our present Governor-General, re- 
ceived the name of Musaffar since he entered His 
Majesty’s service, and his former Polish name is 
never mentioned. In eight cases out of ten, Syrian 
Christians, on taking holy orders, are given new 
names. 


SuHwErrR, Mt. LEBANON, SYRIA, 
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How to Illustrate the Lesson 
By Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 


A Woman’s Testimony 


E FINDETH frst his own brother Simon, and 
saith unto him, We have found the Messiah (v. 
41). An able minister was much interested in the 
salvation of a leading man who attended his church, 
and, having him specially in mind, he delivered a 
very carefully prepared series of lectures, in which 
he undertook to refute infidelity. Very soon after 
the close of this series, to the great joy of the minis- 
ter, this man came to him, declared himself a Chris- 
tian, and desired to unite with the church. The 
overjoyed minister inquired of him, ‘‘ Which of my 
discourses was it that removed your doubts?” He 
was much enlightened and let down when the man 
replied, ‘‘ Oh, it was not any of your sermons that 
influenced me. The thing that set me thinking was 
a poor woman who came out of the church beside me 
one night, and stumbled on the steps. I stretched 
out my hand to help her, and she said ‘ Thank you.’ 
Then she looked at me, and said, ‘ Do you love feous 
Christ, my blessed Saviour?’ And I did not ; and 
I went home and thought about it ; and now I can 
say I love Jesus.” 


Bringing Men to Jesus 

He brought him unto Jesus (vy. 42). ‘George 
Whitefield, the great evangelist, made it his custom 
wherever he stayed to talk tothe members of the 
household—with each one personally, about his soul. 
He was stopping at a certain house with a mili- 
tary officer who was all that could be wished, except 
that he was not a Christian. Whitefield was so 
pleased with the hospitality he received, and so 
charmed with the general character of the good 
Colonel and his wife and daughters, that he did not 
find it so easy to speak to them about immediate de- 
cision for Christ as he would have done if they had 
been less amiable characters. He had stopped with 
them a week, and, during the last night, the Spirit 
of God visited him so that he could not sleep. ‘‘ These 
people,” said he, ‘‘ have been very kind to me, and I 
have not been faithful to them ; I must do it before 
I go; I must tell them that whatever good thing 
they have, if they do not believe in Jesus they are 
lost." He arose and prayed. After praying, he still 
felt contention in his spirit. Something in him said, 
‘*T cannot do it,” but the Holy Spirit seemed to say, 
‘“*Leave them not without warning.” At last he 
thought of a device, and prayed God to accept it. He 
wrote upon a diamond-shaped pane of glass in the 
window with his ring these words, ‘‘ One thing thou 
lackest."" He could not bring himself to speak to 
them, but went his way, praying for their con- 
version. He had no sooner gone than the woman 
of the house, who was a great admirer of him, said, 
‘I will go up to his room ; I like to look at the very 
place where the man of God has been.” She went 
up, and noticed on the window-pane these words, 
‘*One thing thou lackest.” It struck her with con- 
viction ina moment. ‘‘ Ah!” said she, ‘‘I thought 
he did not care much about us, for I knew he always 
peer with those with whom he stopped, and when 

found that he did not do so with us I thought we 
had vexed him, but I see how it was; he was too 
tender in mind to speak to us.”" She called her 
daughters up. ‘‘ Look there, girls,”’ said she, ‘‘ see 
what Mr. Whitefield has written on the window, ‘ One 
thing thou lackest.’ Call up your father.” And the 
father came up and read that, too,—‘' One thing thou 
lackest !” And around the bed whereon the man 
of God had slept they all knelt down and sought that 
God would give them the one thing they lacked, and 
before they left that chamber they had found that one 
thing. Whitefield had brought the whole household 
to Jesus. 


Sharing Our Discovery 

We have found him, of whom Moses in the law, 
and the pro kets, wrote, Jesus of Nazareth (v. 45). 
When Galileo first turned his glass on the planet 
Saturn he saw, as he thought, that it consisted of 
three spheres close together, the middle one being 
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the largest. Being not quite sure of this fact, he was 
in a dilemma between his desire to wait longer for 
further observation, and his fear that some other ob- 
server might forestall him. ‘To combine these, Gali- 
leo wrote a sentence, ‘‘I have observed the highest 
planet to be triple.” He then jumbled the letters to- 
gether, and made the sentence into one monstrous 
word, and published this, which contained his discov- 
ery, but under lock and key. He had reason to con- 
gratulate himself on his prudence, for within two 
years two of the srpecees bodies disappeared, leav- 
ing only one ; and for nearly fifty years Saturn con- 
tinued to all astronomers the enigma it was to 
Galileo, untilit was finally made clear that it was sur- 
rounded by a thin flat ring, which, when fully seen, 
gave rise tothe first appearance in Galileo’s small 
telescope, and, when seen edgewise, disappeared 
from view altogether. How different was Galileo's 
selfish precaution from the instinct that makes the 
newly-saved Christian long that others may share 
his joy ! 

The Heavenly Ladder 


And he saith unto him, Verily, verily, l say unto 
you, Ye shall see the heaven opened, and the angels 
of God ascending and descending upon the Son of 
man (v. 51). On the south coast of Bressay, one of 
the Shetland Islands, there is a great slate quarry. 
The workmen were accustomed to descend the cliff 
to it by means of a ladder. One evening, a violent 
and sudden storm drove the qu men from their 
work. The ladder was left fastened to the cliff. The 
night was very dark and stormy. A ship that was 
struggling with the waves was driven close to the 
island. Her crew beheld with terror the white foam 
of the breakers as they dashed against the rocks. 
They knew that if their ship were stranded they 
must be wrecked. The sailors climbed into the rig- 
ging. They were at the mercy of the furious wind 
and of the raging sea. At last the ship struck 
against the shore, and the seamen felt that 
death was almost certain. n the summit of the 
cliff was safety ; but how could they reach it? But 
just as the ship struck near the rock, their terror was 
changed to joy. Close beside them, on the steep face 
of the cliff, was a ladder. It seemed as if placed 
there on purpose forthem. In haste they sprang 
from the rigging, mounted the ladder, and reached 
the top of the cliff in safety. The vessel went to 
pieces so quickly that by the next morning hardly a 
trace of her was left. 


New York City. 
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There is no such thing as impersonal persuasion, 
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The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


ND he looked upon Jesus as he walked, and 
A saith, Behold, the Lamb of God! (v. 36.) Here 
are two wonderful things. 1. The majesty in 
the mien of this wonderful man Christ Jesus. By 
the grandeur of his personal appearance he revealed 
his divinity. Even as he passed along a quiet street 
in an obscure little town he radiated a light and 
glory that made men cal] him God. Nothing in the 
world can compare with the value to a man of a per- 
sonal presence of commanding power. To be able to 
stand up in a rooms to walk along a road, even to sit 
in a chair, and fill men with awe or inspire them with 
confidence,—this is wonderful. What does it? Not 
bulk, not stature, not beauty alone. Itis spirit. There 
is a potency in a courageous and determined human 
spirit that can light up homely faces with so heavenly 
a radiance and exalt dwarfed bodies with so supernal 
an excellence as to compel people to pause and almost 
worship. 2. The ey of discernment in John the 
Baptist. It is sad, but true, that the most supernal 
qualities in human (and it also appears in divine) 
nature may pass unnoticed. Heroes and saints live 
among their neighbors unrecognized. There must 
needs be in the soul of the observer grandeur to per- 
ceive grandeur, courage to perceive courage, beaut 
to perceive beauty. It takes a thief to detect a thief, 
and a noble soul to perceive a noble soul. 

He findeth first his own brother (v. 41). That 
must have been a fine relationship between those 
two brothers! The first impulse of Andrew was to 
share his discovery with Simon. He struck out upon 
the instant to bear the joyous news to his dearest 
friend. It is a beautiful picture of the method of 
propagating a doctrine. ne life communicates a 
shock to the life that is next to it as one wave rouses 
another lying just by its side. Sometimes great ideas 
and great influences jump over neighbors and even 
nations. Now and then the genius of a poet is not 
recognized until it crosses an ocean or a continent. 
But the law of influence is that its propagation is from 
one man and one group of men to another, next 
adjoining. The rotten apple in a barrel contami- 
nates the apples pressed against its sides. The 
schoolboy gives the measles to his seat mate. And 
the good is catching” in the same way. How these 
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waves of influence widen as body touches body, hand, 
hand, heart, heart } 

He brought him unto Jesus (v. 42). It was all he 
could do. Observe that limitation on your power to 
mold the lives of others. Youcan lead a horse to 
water, but you cannot make him drink. You may 
take a boy to hear a concert, but you cannot make 
him listen, You may take him to an art gallery, but 

ou cannot make him be moved to tears by a picture. 

You may crush him into a kneeling posture before 

God, but you cannot make him pray. If Simon had 
not felt the power and majesty of Jesus, Andrew 
could not have enabled him to do. We may act as 
interpreters, to be sure. Sometimes it is possible to 
point out beauties and excellencies that immature 
minds could not alone perceive. But if kindness once 
felt and nobility once recognized and divinity once 
beheld, does not throw its spell over the spirit that 
we bring within the sphere of its influence, we are 
helpless. Ah, Little Bill, your father can provide 
food for you, but he cannot eat it; he can furnish 
you teachers, but you must learn for yourself; he 
can point out the Lamb of God, but he cannot repent 
for you, nor love for you, nor serve for you. And 
yet what a mission it is, to bring children within the 
—— of the influence of good people, of great ideas, 
of illustrious souls! Put whole-hearted faith in their 
impressibility and in the power of truth, beauty, and 
goodness to affect them. Bring them to Jesus. You 
can do no more. You ought to do no less. 

Follow me (v. 43). There is the whole of Chris- 
tianity in a nutshell. It is following in the footsteps 
of Christ. Do not try to find out whether you are a 
Christian by analyzing your emotions. It is much 
better to ask yourself, ‘‘ Am I imitating the example 
of Jesus?” ‘* Walk even as ye have us for an ensam- 
ple,” said Paul to his followers. I fancy that people 
could have told them by their very gait. You can 
tell a soldier, a sailor, a farmer, a jailbird, by his 
gait,—why not a follower of Jesus Christ? His head 
will be erect, his face lifted toward the stars, his step 
full of the elasticity of hope. He will cringe to no 
man, His feet will not stumble. He will not drag a 
ball and chain of despair at his heels, but walk in 
joy, like the child of a King. A true follower of Jesus 
Christ will never pass by a man on the Jericho road 
without lending a hand. He will be patient under 
insult, faithful in adversity, courageous in danger, 
trustful in the last extremity. Let me follow Him to 

yethsemane, to the judgment hall, to the cross even, 

that I may follow him to the skies. 

An Israelite... in whom is no guile! (v. 47.) 
Think of the transparent beauty of such a character. 
Isn't it worth struggling for, to develop a spiritual 
nature like that ? othing is so terrible to some men 
as to be come upon suddenly, because of the evil 
things which they have to hide, Opening a door 
into such souls is like turning up a stone in a 
meadow, and seeing the beetles and slugs scuttle out 
of sight. Many a time I have come upon a boy in 
whose very face it was possible to see base and 
shameful thoughts darting into the dark depths of 
his guilty soul. It is frightful to have a mind full of 
thoughts and a heart full of emotions which we dare 
not let others discover. Stand guard over the citadel 
of your heart like a good soldier in front of a fortress, 
and lay your life down rather than let any impure 
and evil thought enter. Keep your mind pure. Be 
innocent, be open, be transparent, be guileless. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
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/t ts not the things we find, but the things we 
seck, that make us. 
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Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


IVE the title and the Golden Text of the lesson. 
Whom did ow see coming to him? What 
did he say of Jesus? What did two of John's 
disciples do when they heard John say this? Give 
the name of one of these two disciples. What was 
(probably) the name of the other? Whem did An- 
drew at once find? What did he say to Peter? The 
next day Jesus himself found a man named—what ? 
Yes. And what did Philip do as soon as he became 
a follower of Jesus? So how many disciples did 
Jesus have now? 

Now call attention to the fact that in each case the 
first thing that the man did who was called by ee | 
was to obey and follow him. Now put on the board 
the words Jesus Calls You. Obey. This is the 
first duty of all who hear Jesus call. If you have 
not done that, you have yet to take the first step in 
the line of your duty. But if you have obeyed his 
call, and are one of his followers, is that all that you 
should do? Certainly not. What is your next duty ? 
It is to call others, just as the disciples did. Put 
down the words Then Call Others. And can boys 
and girls call others? Why not? Do not bad boys 
try to get other boys to be bad? Then why should 
not those who are trying to follow Jesus try to get 
others to do the same? If each one in this school 
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were to win one other in the school for Christ, how 
long do you suppose it would take before all were 


Christians? Now lead in prayer that all may come 
to the Master, and then begin to lead others to him 
also. 





JESUS CALLS YOU 
OBEY — THEN 
CALL OTHERS 
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Hymns and Psalms for This Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘‘ Bible Songs.’’) 


** The Son of God goes forth to war."' Psalm 27: 1-4. 


‘Jesus, meek and gentle." (37: 1-8. 57: 1-5.) 
or : ;.»» Psalm 21: 1-1 
The king of love my shepherd is. (25 : 1-7. 38: 1-7.) 
** All hail the power of Jesus’ name."' Psalm 2: 1-12. 
** How shall I follow him I serve." (2:1-9. 4: 1-4.) 
* Love divine, all love excelling.” Palm 45 : 1-9 
aan : b (60: 1-10. 94: 1-5.) 
Sing them over again to me. Psalm 89 : 19-37. 
‘Jesus, my Saviour, look on me."’ (122: 1-8. 180: 1-16.) 
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No one can commune with the Elder Brother 
without realizing his commission to seek his breth- 


ren. 
taf 


The Lesson in Outline 


By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


Steps in Discipleship 
1. Hearing of Jesus : 
Two disciples heard him speak (35-37). 
How... believe in... whom they have not heard? 
(Rom. ro : 14.) 
Belief cometh of hearing (Rom. to : 17). 
Beautiful . . . that bringeth good tidings (Isa. 52 : 7). 
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2. Seeking Jesus : 

They followed Jesus,... What seek ye ? (37, 38.) 
Thy-face, Jehovah, will I seek (Psa. 97 : 8). 

Seek ye Jehovah . . . while he is near (Isa. 55 : 6). 
Seek me diligently shall find me (Prov. 8 : 17). 
Seek, and ye shall find (Matt. 7:7, 8). 

3 Talking with Jesus : 

They abode with him that day (39). 

Nathanael saith,... Whence knowest thou ? (47, 48.) 
Come unto me, . . . will give you rest (Matt. rz : 28}, 
Cometh . . . in no wise cast out (John 6 : 37). 

Our fellowship is with . . . Jesus Christ (1 John x ¢ g). 
4- Believing in Jesus: 

We have found the Messiah (41). 

We have found him, ... prophets, wrote (45). 

Thou art the Son of God (49). 

Believeth on the Son... hath eternal life (John 3 : 96). 
The work of God... believe (John 6: 28, 29 

Believeth on him. . . remission (Acts 10 t 43 

g- Witnessing of Jesus: 

We have found the Messiah (41). 

We have found him (45). 

Thou art king of Israel (49). 

Ye are my witnesses (Isa. 43 : 10). 

Let your light shine before men (Matt. § : 26). 

Confess me before men (Luke 12: 8). 

6. Leading Others to Jesus : 
Findeth... his own brother... brought him (4%, 42). 
Philip findeth Nathanael (45, 46). 


That turn many... as the stars (Dan. 12: 3). 
Make disciples of all the nations (Matt. 28 : 19). 
I send thee, to open their eyes (Acts 26 : 16-18). 


< 
All great leaders are followers. 
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Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 
(Furnished by the International Bible Reading Association) 
Monday.—John 1: 35- ‘ . ‘ 
Teesday —Joba ; seeet . . « Jesus wins his first disciples 
Wednesday.— Matt. 4 : 12-22 
Thursday.—Jer. 29: 10-14. .... . . Seekers encouraged 
Friday.—John 4 : 27-30, 39-42. . . . Bringing others to Jesus 
Saturday.—John 7: 40-53 . . . . . No prophet from Galilee 
Sunday.—Matt. 14 : 22-33... .. The Son of God 


. . The call to service 
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For the Primary Teacher 


By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


A leaflet has been prepared by Mrs. Bryner, for the help of 
jee: A teachers, which will give a great deal of valuable in- 
ormation about pictures, lessons, and home work, as well as 
a list of books which primary workers should know about, It- 
will be sent by The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., on receipt of a two-cent stamp 





Quarter’s Work and Aim: John’s Story of Jesus. 
** Believe, Have Life, through his Name.” 


Lesson Story: Jesus Chooses his First Disciples, 
who Believe and Follow him. 


Lesson Aim: We may be Disciples too, if we Be- 
lieve and Follow Jesus. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Do you ever play games in which you choose part- 
ners, or does your teacher ever choose you to be her 
helper at school? Some of you have started to school 
since Christmas, and have chosen new friends amon 
your schoolmates. We all know many people, a | 
choose some of them for our friends and companions. 
Friends love to be together, to talk to each other, and 
to do ow things for one another. Do you re- 
member the story of the beautiful friendship between 
David and Jonathan, the shepherd boy and the king’s 
son? (Suggest it for home reading from 1 Samuel.) 


LESSON. 

To-day’s lesson tells us about the first friends whom 
Jesus chose to be his companions and helpers as he 
went about doing good, preaching, teaching, and 
healing. It was very soon after our last lesson. 
(Recall the illustration.) You remember where that 
was, by the river Jordan, where John the Baptist 
had been preaching and baptizing, and where so 
many came to hear him. Jesus had gone away again, 
but the very next day, as John stood with two of his 
disciples, he saw Jesus walking near, and said, ‘‘ Be- 
hold, the Lamb of God,” the very name that we 
learned and placed in our circle last Sunday. When 
John said this, the two men followed Jesus. (The 
picture roll shows this. Picture rolls and picture 
cards are published by the Providence (R. I.) Litho- 
graph Co., but should be ordered of your own de- 
nominational publishing house.) Jesus turned and 
saw them following, and said, ‘‘What seek ye?” 
They answered, ‘‘ Rabbi [or Teacher], where dwellest 
thou?” or **‘Where do you live?” Jesus was not 





near to his real home in Nazareth, but he must have 
had a home with some friends near by, for he said to 
these two men, ‘¢ Come and See.’’ (Write it.) They 
went with him, and stayed that day. How happ 

they must have been, to walk with Jesus and to visit 
him. They learned to love him right away, and 
wanted their friends to know him too. One of these 
two men was Andrew, and perhaps the other was 
John, who wrote this Gospel. (Write their names.) 
Andrew went to find his brother Simon Peter, and 
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said to him, ‘‘We have found the Messiah, the 
Christ,” and he brought him to Jesus, who knew him, 
and spoke his name right away. (Add Peter.) 
These men all lived near the Sea of Galilee, and 
had left their homes to hear John the Baptist preach. 
In traveling to and from Galilee, people very often 
followed the road near the Jordan, as it twisted and 
turned around the rocks and hills. —— was going 
the same way to reach his home in Nazareth, so the 
next day after these friends visited him, they started 
toward Galilee, and found another man, named 
Philip (add that), who lived in the same city as An- 
drew and Peter, so they must nave known each other. 
Jesus said to Philip, ‘* Follow Me.’’ (Add that.) 




















LESSON FOR JANUARY 15 


Philip had a friend named Nathanael. 
Philip found him, and said, ‘* We have 
found the man about whom Moses and 
the prophets did write, Jesus of Naza- 
reth.” Nathanael said, ‘‘Can any good 
thing come out of Nazareth?” for he 
lived in a village near Nazareth, and 
knew the people there. Philip said, 
‘*Come and see.” So he brought Na- 
thanael to Jesus, just as Andrew had 
brought Peter. Jesus saw Nathanael 
coming, and knew him, which surprised 
Nathanael, for he said, ‘* Whence know- 
est thou me?” Jesus answered, ‘‘ Before 
Philip called thee, when thou wast under 
the fig tree, I saw thee.” ‘The Sunday 
School Times Picture shows a fig orchard 
in the Holy Land.) Then Nathanael 
knew who Jones was, and said, ‘‘ Thou 
art the Son ot God, thou art King of 
Israel.” (Drill on the text, and add 
Nathanael.) Hundreds of years before, 
Isaiah had told about the Prince of 
Peace, the King of Israel, who should 





JESUS SAID 
“COME AND SEE” 
“ FOLLOW ME” 
TO ANDREW AND PETER 
PHILIP AND NATHANAEL 
JOHN 











come, and Nathanael knew that Jesus | 


was the King that every Jewish family 
had been watching and waiting for. 
(Add King of Israel to the review 
circle.) Jesus told Nathanael that be- 
cause he believed he should see some 
very wonderful things. (Review the 


three texts, Jesus the Life, the Lamb | 


of God, the ‘King of Israel, and sing: 


**Crown him, crown him, all ye little chil- 
dren, 
He is King; he is King,’’ etc. 


Do you like your ~playmates to choose 
you in the gaimes? © you like the 
teacher to choose you to do errands for 
her? Would you whe Jeens to choose 

‘ou to follow him, and do something for 

im? The same Jesus who invited those 
disciples to ‘‘ Come and see” and ‘ Fol- 
low me” invited the children, for he 
said, ‘Suffer the little children to come 
unto me.” Sing: 


“ Songs of praise we bring to our Saviour, 
King, 
Who has said, Let little children come, 
For of such, said he, shall my kingdom be, 
Kingdom of the ransomed gathered 
home,”’’ etc. 
(Little Branches, No. 2.) 
Peoria, ILL. 


The lesser may lead the greater into 
his greatness. 
‘<i 


The Young Folks’ Class 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


EGIN by asking your pupils to re- 
peat the conclusion of the testi- 
mony of the first witness presented 

in this Gospel (John 1: 34). John the 
Baptist had gathered a company of dis- 
ciples who had committed themselves to 
him for instruction, and thoroughly be- 
lieved what he taught them. John had 
a been acquainted with Jesus as 

is cousin, but he had not known that 
he was the Son of God till he baptized 
him. To the first witness we now find 
added: 

The Witness of Two of John’s Dis- 
ciples. The first time that John pointed 
out Jesus to them as the Lamb of God, 
and told them how he knew this, they 
realized that they needed such a teacher, 
who would baptize them in the Spirit,— 
a baptism which really cleansed men 
from sin, and made them new men (v. 
33). The next day, therefore, when they 
saw Jesus walking beside the river, and 
heard their master again call him the 
Lamb of God, two of them followed him 
(vs. 36, 37). If you have before you a 
picture of the scene along the bank of 
the river (such as was given in The 
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Sunday School Times Lesson Picture 
for last week), it will help to make the 
account vivid to your pupils. Jesus saw 
them coming after him, and invited their 
acquaintance by asking what they were 
seeking. They answered by calling him 
‘* Teacher ” (v. 38), thus signifying that 
they were ready to become his disciples. 
He accepted them by inviting them to 
come to the place where he was staying 
(v. 39). It was, quite likely. a booth made 
of the alder boughs which grew abun- 
dantly there. They went and remained 
in his company all that day. One of 
them was Andrew (v. 40), a fisherman 
of Galilee. The other, we infer, was the 
writer of this Gospel (John 21 : 24). The 
interview was so impressed on his mind 
that when he was an old man, he re- 
membered the very hour when it began 
(v. 39). Wecan well believe that Jesus 
told them the revelation he had received 
of his mission, and his plans for fulfilling 
it. They were convinced that he was 
the Messiah, and at once began to be 
witnesses. Andrew found his brother, 
and gave him his testimony (v. 41). We 
can well suppose that John bore the 
same witness to his brother James. 
Remind your pupils that these were 
young men, eager to serve their o 
pressed nation and to inspire their people 
with the hope of deliverance, and with 
the purpose to fulfil the ancient prophe- 
cies concerning it. 

The Witness of Three More Disciples. 
What brought Simon to believe on Jesus 
as the Christ? First, his brother’s testi- 


character, and promise that he should 





grow into greater strength as a leader 
of men (v. 42). What brought Philip to 
follow Jesus? He was a fellow-towns- 
man o 
ag and no doubt knew them and 
ad confidence in them (v. 44). Prob- 
ably the invitation of Jesus to join their 
company, as they were starting the next 
day for Galilee, was sufficient (v. 43). 
What made Nathanael a disciple ? First, 
‘the testimony of Philip ¥ 45); > text, 
when he doubted whether Nazareth had 
produced any one foretold by Moses and 
the prophets, Philip’s invitation, ‘‘ Come 
and see.” Again, as with Simon, the 
insight which Jesus showed into his char- 
acter convinced him (vs. 47, 48), and he 
bore witness to Jesus (v. 49). 
The Importance to us of these Testi- 
| monies. These men lived long ages ago. 
What is it to us that they were con- 


| vinced that Jesus was the supreme reve- | 
, and the giver to those who | 


| lation of G 
| would receive him of the privilege and 
| power to become sons of God? Their 
| testimony is important because of what 
| they are in the life of the world now. 
What they saw in Jesus led them to give 
their lives to him. Their faith grew by 
fellowship with him till they persuaded 
multitudes to trust him as they did, 
Their faith is bringing forth fruit in 
millions of people, who in many lands 
are giving thomssives to the service of 
Christ ; and the world is being uplifted 
by it. 

"The Witness of Our Own Experience. 
The testimony of others, past and pres- 
ent, is strong. We are compassed about 
by a great cloud of witnesses who have 

ven themselves to Jesus because the 

ave believed him to be the Son of 
| He appeals to their experience “ 14: 
| 23, 24). But the testimony of our ex- 
| perience is greater for us than theirs. 
| ** He that believeth on the Son of God 
|; hath the witness in him.” The believer 
| knows. When love such as Jesus showed 
| for men as the love of God takes posses- 
| sion of one, and moves him to help other 

men as his brothers, he knows God (1 
— 4:7). This is the life which we 
| know is the highest and best. Others 
| will follow the Christ simply from know- 
| ing that you follow him, and that your 
| life is thus made worthy and winsome. 
| He chose one man, then another and an- 
\ other, attached them to himself, revealed 

himself to them as their Saviour and 
| Lord. -He taught them to bring others, 

one by one, in the same spirit, to him, 

This is our duty, privilege, mission. 

The value of each life will be measured 
| by the faithfulness with which this work 
;is done. By loving Christ, loving men, 

bringing them to him, we unite ourselves 





( Continued on next page) 


mony ; next, Jesus’ discernment of his | 





two of those who had joined | 
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“Your travel sketches grow constantly upon 
me. They are interesting in every line, and 
more; they show power. The book will be a 
glorious one.””"— Amos R. Wells, Editor of The 
Christian Endeavor World. 





Professor Wells was right. The book is all that he thought 
it would be. Mr, ‘Trumbull’s plan for it grew as he wrote, 
until his story of the Sunday-school pilgrimage to Jerusalem has 
grown into a sumptuous book of 469 pages, with 50 full-page 
illustrations, each a remarkably fine specimen of the photograph- 
ers’, the engravers’, and the printers’ twentieth-century skill. 

If any one supposes that the story of the Jerusalem Pil- 
grimage is a mere catalog, a diary of events, he is wide of the 
mark. It is rich in word-pictures of Bible lands ; it is a con- 
nected, illuminating, delightfully readable narrative of the most 
remarkable pilgrimage of modern times. And it tells what the 
Saviour’s country is to-day, as a keen-eyed, spiritually-minded 
young layman saw it as he fraternized with its people, roamed 
over its hills, and viewed with seeing eyes its places of sacred 
associations. 

Not only because of its fascinating interest as a series of 
charming travel sketches, lavishly illustrated, but as a full his- 
tory of a history-making pilgrimage to the land of the Bible, 
you will be glad to have the book in your own, in your friends’, 
and in your Sunday-school library. 


A Pilgrimage to 
J erusalem By Charles Gallaudet 


Trumbull 
Containing. the letters which appeared in The Sunday 
School Times, with much additional matter. 469 pages, hand- 
somely illustrated with fifty full-page reproductions of photo- 
graphs chiefly made by the author. 


Price, $1.50 


Limited Edition, in half leather, signed by the author, 
and with a separate photograph of the Central Committee, for 
sale to the pilgrims only, at $2.00 per volume. 








ha pean you are studying, in the present International 
Lessons, how to teach the life of Christ, it would help 
you to know how Christ himself taught during that brief 
and crowded three years of ministry. If you could see 
the Master at work, as he taught and showed others how 
to teach, you would gain in your own knowledge of how 
to teach the truth he taught. 


Professor C. S. Beardslee’s 


Teacher-Training with the 
Master Teacher 


helps you in a wonderfully vivid way to see Jesus going 
about his teaching-work. The forty studies in the little 
book are veritable pictures of Jesus’ ways of dealing with 
those whom he sought to teach. By studying and apply- 
ing his methods, it is possible to do such teaching as some 
may have thought entirely unattainable in these days. 
“ Teacher-Training with the Master Teacher” is a book 
for training-classes, or for the individual who is willing to 
think, and look beneath the surface. 


50 Cents 


The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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GREAT HELPS 


in Small Compass on 
the Lessons for 1905 


ne 
om 
























OMETHING is needed to make your scholars see the lesson- 

meaning, —see the land in which Jesus lived and served ; 
see the kind of persons and places that he saw as he moved from 
village to village and city to city. 


The Sunday School Times 
Lesson Pictures 


make a wonderful difference in the attentiveness and interest of 
any class, There are twelve pictures in the first quarter's set, pic- 
tures showing Bible places and Bible customs, pictures beauti- 
fully printed on heavy enameled paper. With these are two out- 
line maps for real geography work,—maps without names of 
places, maps for the scholars to fill out. Afore than half a mit- 
lion of these pictures sold during the past year / How many sets 
now for your class? Price, to cents for a quarter's set. 40 cents 
a year. 

































OMETHING to put the Gospel events together in their right 
relations is a wonderful convenience in acquiring the needed 
mental harmony of the Gospel story in its four forms. 


Riddle’s Outline Harmony 
of the Gospels 


gives you at a glance the probable place and time, and the refer- 
ences to the Bible record of the events noted in the Gospels. 
You want to fix in mind just the passages where the birth of Jesus 
is recorded? ‘The Harmony will show. What is the order of 
events in the life of Christ? The Harmony will help you to 
the answer at once. Price, 10 cents. 








OMETHING to show at a glance when and where Jesus 

journeyed in his visits to the places made memorable by his 

work and words is needed to make the progress of his earthly 
life perfectly clear. 


Arnold’s Chart of Christ’s 
Journeyings 


has four outline maps covering : I. The Period of Preparation ; 
II. The Judean Ministry; III. The Galilean Ministry ; IV. 
The Perean Ministry. 

With these maps is a concise order of events, with Bible 
references—the whole based on Riddle’s Harmony so far as 
the facts are concerned. Printed on map paper, folding with 
stiff covers, measuring when folded 34% 6% inches. Price, 20 
cents ; five or more copies, 15 cents each. 



































OMETHING to have at hand in the odd moments when the 

Bible or the lesson paper is not within reach will help you 
through the week in keeping the mind on the lesson itself, in 
your search for its deepest truths— 


The Pocket Edition of the 
International Lessons 


is a beautiful little book bound in fine leather and gold, containing 
the Lessons for 1905 in both the King James and American 
Revised Versions, the Golden Text for each lesson, and fifty-two 
blank pages for notes. The Pocket Edition is a choice gift toa 
class or school. Issued in one edition only—leather bound. 
Price, 50 cents ; ten or more copies, 40 cents each. 












The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











| the Messiah was to impart. 


| reference works bearing on the lessons 
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with John, Andrew, Peter, Nathanael, 
and the great host who are bringing His 
kingdom to its consummation. 

Boston. 


% 


It takes divine 


aith to see the posst- 
ble success behin 


human fatlure. 


bal 


For the Senior Bible Class 
By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


The First Disciples 


I. THe GENERAL PREPARATION (John 1 : 
35-51). 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 

It was in every way to be expected that 
the first followers of Jesus should pre- 
viously have attached themselves to the 
Baptist. They were not merely men who 
had passed under his hands in baptism, 
but men who had been attracted by his 
personality and message, who sympa- 
thized with his purposes, and lingered 
near him, eager to know more concern- 
ing the kingdom and its king. They 
were choice souls, made ready by his | 
ministry for something better, eager for | 
the promised baptism with fire which 








It speaks much for the Baptist that he 
deliberately gave away to Jesus two| 
such disciples, knowing that others | 
would accompany them. He was truly | 
a great-hearted, spiritually-minded, self. | 
sacrificing man of God. He stood the | 
last and fiercest of tests—the quick and | 
joyful acceptance of subordination by | 
one who has been a leader of men. He| 
never hesitated to testify to Jesus as the | 
Lamb of God, the Redeemer, although | 
he must have known what it would cost | 
him. The second time it was virtually 
a direction to his disciples to leave him | 
and follow Jesus. 

They responded, but with diffidence. | 
Even when Jesus encouraged them by | 
his kindly greeting they betrayed con- | 
fusion of mind rather than a real wish 
to know his domicile. Under the spell 
of his winning personality they followed 
Jesus to his abode, and there—an ex 
rience never to be forgotten in its slight- 
est detail—in converse with him were 
convinced that the new day of Israel 
had indeed dawned. 

Such enthusiasm as possessed them 
could not be self-contained. The two 
soon became at least five in number, 
each one quite distinct in his individu- 
ality, each previously a stranger to 
Jesus. We gain a new idea of the ob- | 
scurity and quiet of the growth of Jesus 
to manhood when we note that Nathan- 
ael, a good and earnest man, living at 
Cana, only a short distance from Naza- 
reth, had never heard of him. John | 
was, we may suppose, on that eventful 
day as ever afterward, the thoughtful, 
sensitive, appreciative disciple; Andrew 
the eager, affectionate seeker for his 
brother ; Philip the testimony-bringer ; 
Peter the reliable ; and Nathanael the 
reserved but docile. 

At the end of this first day these five 
men had only begun discipleship ; but, 
as Jesus said, wonderful visions were in 
store for them. 





II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 


A leaflet prepared by Professor San- 
ders, containing the names of valuable 











in John, will be mailed by The Sunday 
School Times Co., upon request, for a | 
two-cent stamp. 











Stalker’s ‘‘ Two St. Johns” (230-231) | 
has an admirable study of this first meet- 
ing of Jesus with his followers. Dods, 
both in the Expositor’s Commentary on 
John (vol. I, 35-66) and in the Exposi- 
tor’s Greek Testament (vol. I, 678-702), 
makes an illuminating and thoughtful 
survey. Rhees, in his ‘‘ Life of Jesus of 
Nazareth” (§§ 99-101), and awson, 
** Life of Christ” (pp. 61-62), make con- 
tributions, especially the former, to its 
comprehension. Plummer’s “ John,” in 
the Cambridge Bible, is very good. 
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GROWING UP 
There’s something the mat- 
ter with the child that fails 


to grow up. A child that 


| grows up too much, nowever, 


without proper filling out of 
flesh, is almost as badly off. 
Nothing will help these pale, 
thin “weedy* children like 
Scott’s Emulsion. It supplies 
the rounding out of flesh and 
the rich inward nourishment 
of blood and vital organs 
which insures rapid growth a 
healthy and uniform develop- 
ment. 


‘The Times 
Reprints 


Many articles or series of articles appearing 
in The Sunday School Times make such an 
impression that they are called for in pamphlet 
form. Such articles are always practical and 
suggestive, just the kind you would like to hand 
to a friend who seeks light on any of the sub- 
jects included in the reprints. A list of the 
more important is here given. 


Young People and the Church. By President 
Woodrow Wilson of Princeton University. An ad- 
dress delivered at the Pennsylvania State Sabbath- 
School Convention, Pittsburg, October 13, 1904. One 
of the most significant and searching utterances on this 
theme that has yet appeared. Bound in fine leather, 
socents. A beautiful gift book. In paper, 10 cents. 

Does a Tenth Belong to the Lord? A six-page 
folder giving concisely and forcefully the truth as to 
the duty of tithe-giving. One of the most widely used 
re a The Sunday School Times. Price, $1.00 
a hundred. 


TEMPERANCE LEAFLETS 
By Zillah Foster Stevens 


The Boy in the Bible and Another Boy. A tem- 
perance service in song and story. 5 cents each; 12 
pages. 

Wanted—An Answer. What the temperance 
problem means in a city ward where the “ public good 
requires ’’ ninety-six saloons. n account of a moth- 
ers’-meeting where some startling facts were given. 
2 cents each; $1.00 a hundred ; 12 pages. 


Cigarettes: A Perilous Intemperance. Striking 
facts about the cigarette evil, with a list of business 
concerns whose employees are not allowed to smoke 
cigarettes, 2 cents each; $1.00 a hundred ; 6 pages. 





ON SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORK 


Primary Teacher in the Country Sunday- 


The 
School. A little book of what to do and how to do it, 


| for the primary teacher who may lack up-to-date facili- 
| ties. 


ro cents each; $1.00 a dozen; 32 pages with 
cover. 


What Are the Best Bible Commentaries? By 
Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. An expert's answer 
to a question often asked. Professor Beecher gives a 
considerable list of books, and describes them. 5 cents 
each; 50 cents a dozen; $3.00 a hundred; 12 pages 


| with cover. 


Getting at the Bible’s Precious Truths. 
G. Campbell Morgan. A suggestive, stimulating wor 
on how to study the Word of God. 2 cents each ; $1.00 
a hundred ; 8 pages. 

Strengthening the Sunday-School Library. 
Hints from a Practical Librarian. By Elizabeth 
Foote, Librarian in the New York Public Library. 
10 cents each ; $1.00 a dozen ; 32 pages with cover. 

A Word at the Start. By Philip E. Howard. A 
little folder giving definite hints about the teacher's 
work and place, especially for new teachers. 2 cents 
each ; 375 cents a hundred ; 6 pages. 


How to Start and How to Stock a Home De- 
partment. 2 cents each; $1.00 a hundred ; 8 pages. 


The Pastors, the Seminaries, and the Sunday« 
schools. Four significant articles giving results of 
recent investigations as to Sunday-schooi training in 
theological seminaries, and describing steps that ought 
to be, and that have been, taken to improve this work. 
7 cents each ; 75 cents a dozen; $6.00 a hundred; 24 
pages with cover. ° 





“*If | Were a Minister.’" By a Layman. 
“‘If | Were a Layman.’’ By a Minister. 

At the request of the Editor of The Sunday School 
Times, one of the most prominent laymen of America 
and one of the most prominent ministers were asked to 
write, each about the general class represented by the 
other. Seldom have any articles in The Sunday 
School Times attracted so much comment. In two 
separate 16 page pamphlets. Each 5 cents; 50 cents 
a dozen ; $3.00 a hundred. 


The Sunday School Times Co. 
1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








LESSON FOR JANUARY 15 





iH. Questions For Stupy AND Discus- 
SION. 
[Te be allotted in advance, by the leader, for care- 
ful « ideration, to bers of the class.] 

1. The Narrator an Eye-witness. 
(1.) What evidence may be gleaned 
from these verses to indicate that the 
information came through a participant, 
and that it is in his own words ? 

2. The Baptist’s Reverence for Jesus. 
(2.) Was John’s second pointing out of 
Jesus a mere indication of his character, 
or a‘virtual direction to follow him? (3.) 
How much did it reveal of the Baptist’s 
loyalty and love? 

. The Master's Invitation. (4.) 
Was it in his words? What did he 
really say when he invited them to go 
with him ? 

4. The Sojourn at the House. (5.) 
How long were they together? Can we 
supply the theme of conversation in view 
of its result ? 

5s. The Next Three Disciples. (6.) 
What one method of securing them was 
practised? Is it outof date? (7.) Note 
the clear-cut characterization directly or 
indirectly given of severalof them. (8.) 
Did Nathanael’s uprightness or his 
open-mindedness prepare him for Jesus’ 
work ? 

6. Was There Another? (9.) Was it 
likely that the eye-witness contented 
himself with merely hearing the words 
of John and Jesus ? 

7. Jacob's Vision Revived. (10.) 
What did Jacob really see in his vision, 
and in what sense did the life of Jesus 
reproduce his experience ? 





IV. Some Leapinc THove6Hts. 
[General discussion under the leader’s direction.]} 


Jesus loved to become the free choice 
of good and earnest men and women. 
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Those who came willingly within the 
spell of his personality believed readily 
in his Messiahship. 


YALE UNIVERSITY. 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 











January 15, 1905. Topic: Am I My 
Brother’s Keeper? A Tem- 
perance Topic. (Gen. 

4 : 8-15.) 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


MON.—A patriarch's ‘‘yes’’ (Gen. 13 : 8 
9; 14 : 13-16). 
TuEs.—A lawgiver’s answer (Deut. 22: 
1-4, 8). 
WED.—A wise man's answer (Prov. 24: 
8-12). 
THURS.—A prophet's answer (Hab. 2 : 
12-15). 
Fr1.—An apostle’s answer (1 Cor. 8 : 8-13). 
SaT.—The Master's answer (Matt. 5 : 17- 
20). 











Some things from which I may keep my 
brother. 

How the brotherly spirit acts, and does not 
act. 
How our brotherliness needs to conform to 
Christ’s. 


VERY man is responsible for a 
all he can to help other men, an 
for keeping from other men all the 

harm he can possibly prevent befall- 
ing them. Every man is his brother's 





keeper. He is not to excuse himself by 


saying that each man should mind his 
own business. Each man’s own busi- 
ness is to look after his brothers, and 
to do them good and to save them from 
t harm. . 


There are four ways in which this 
responsibility presses on us in the mat- 
ter of the curse of intemperance. 

First. Our responsibility for our brother 
forbids our leading him into the tempta- 
tion of drink. The man is guilty of the 
sin of Cain who persuades another man 
to begin the habit of drink. The saloon 


passing by; men who get young men to 
take their first drink; those who break 
down the resolution of men who are 
wt ty to break the habit, and all those 
who induce others to take a drink, 


sandth, are guilty of transgression 
against their brothers. They are be- 
traying those whom they ought to help. 
Let us be fanatical, as men who drink 
would call us, and realize that —s 
and inducing to drink is touched wit 
ril, and that only he can be sure of 
being faithful to his brother who pro- 
tects him from the danger of drink. 


x 


Second. Our responsibility forbids our 
allowing our brother to squander money 
upon drink which is needed for honest 
use, and in many cases for the support 
of his home. We have no right to take 
bread out of children’s mouths or to 
allow it to be done, and this is what in 
thousands of cases the saloon does. To 
draw men into its patronage is to rob 
their families. It is of the sin of Cain 
to establish liquor saloons, to ‘promote 
or extend them. 


< 








keepers who pour liquor on the sidewalk | 
to make the odor a temptation to men | 


| 
| 
| 


whether it be the first or the ten thou- | 
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Third. We are res 
ample. We may plead that it is none 
of our concern if other men imitate us, 
and are led to do what is harmful to 
them. But God will accept no such 
plea. We are our brothers’ keepers, 
and for whatever influence we may 
exert upon them, conscious or uncon- 
scious, intentional or undesigned, we 
shall have to account to God. We may 
feel sure that we shall never drink to 
excess, that our self-control will save us 
from the disgrace of drunkenness; but 
if some one else without our self-control 
or ability to stand indulgence walks 
after us into shame and disaster, the 
just God will hold us accountable for 
the consequences of our leadership. 


~ 


Fourth. We are responsible not alone 
in these negative ways, but also for the 
positive duty of dissuading men from 
the habit of drink, and from the act of 
drinking, which is the only — 
source of the habit. We should try to 
show to others the duty of abstinence 
for their own good and for the sake of 
their influence upon yet others. To be a 
helper of one’s brother means not alone 
abstinence from the crime of leading 
him into harm or death, but also positive 
effort to keep him back from them. The 
shepherd keeps his sheep by every effort 
that may be necessary to prevent them 
from being lost, 


msible for our ex- 


To laugh at a drunken man is not to 
help him as our brother. 


+4 
We keep our brother better when we 
save from harm than when we allow 


the harm and then attempt to effect a 
rescue, 








leaves together. 












for the month. 


by 834 inches. 


and with selected Bible texts in the odd spaces. 
The Wisdom Calendar is printed in two colors on fine, tinted paper. 


THE WISDOM CALENDAR 


A Beautiful, Useful, and Inexpensive Gift 


T HAS twelve leaves—one for each month. It hangs anywhere you please, by an eyelet which fastens the 
At the top of each leaf there is a text of Scripture printed in large type, and just under 
it several other texts printed in a smaller, but easily readable type. 
one’s memory. They were chosen by Mr. Frank Woods, a Christian worker of long experience. 
the memory texts are the Lesson Titles, Lesson References, and Golden Texts of the International Lessons 
Below these is the calendar itself, with references for daily Bible reading given with each day, 
There is a sheet, or leaf, like this for each month in 1905. 

It measures approximately 54% 
For one hundred copies, or more, the price (the publishers paying the postage) is 7 cents 
each. For ten or more copies, 8 cents each ; single copy, 10 cents. 
beautiful little gift that will be useful the year round. 


These texts are for putting away in 


For school or class or individual it is a 


~ 4 


Below 

















































**It is well done.’’— The Rev. Dr. A. F. Schauf- 
fier, New York City. 


**It is practical, convenient, and I am sure will 
prove very helpful during the entire year to come.”’ 
~—LEdwin L. Shuey, Dayton, Ohio. 


‘* Like all other things coming from The Sunday 
School Times Company, it is filled with good things. 
I shall prize it highly, and already it finds a promi- 
nent place in my study.’’— Zhe Rev. S. M. Johnson, 
Jr., Atwater, O. 


**] placed it immediately before my desk, and I 
am very glad to have the Scripture passages and 
the International Lessons before me from day to 
day. As far as I have been able to examine the 
calendar, the selections are very carefully made, and 
I am glad to have this additional evidence of your 
enterprise.’’— 7he Rev. Dr. John S. Stahr, Presi- 
dent of Franklin and Marshali College, Lancas- 
ter, Pa. 


The Sunday School Times Company, 1031 Walnut 


WHAT OTHERS THINK OF IT 


**It is one of the neatest and most attractive I 
ever saw.’’—G. W. Smith, Guerryton, Ala. 


**It has given me new thoughts heavenward and 
uplifting, even before the new year has come in,’’ 
—/. S. Burkhart, Dickinson, Pa. 


‘** IT want to express my appreciation of the beau- 
tiful Calendar. It is what I have bad in mind for 
a long time, but am glad that the Times Company 
has done it so much better.”.—A/r. J. 7. Chyno- 
weth, General Secretary of the Wisconsin Sunday- 
school Association, Milwaukee, Wis. 


‘** Please accept my thanks for the very useful 
little calendar that you sent me. I know from ex- 
perience that such a daily reminder, and source of 
Bible truths dealt out so wisely, can have large in- 
fluence on the lives of conscientious, thoughtful 
persons. I hope it may have a large circulation.’’ 
—Professor Ira M. Price. Professor in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 


** It is certainly a beautiful combination of help- 
fulness and usefulness.”’"—/. A. McBride, Secretary 
of St. James Afternoon Sunday-school, Montreal, 
Quebec, Canada. 


**T am sure I shall be delighted to look up the 
references which it mentions. They are very well 
chosen, and very fitly illustrate the topic of the 
month.”’—C. M. Crawford, Secretary and Treas- 
urer of Chalmers Sunday-school, Kingston, Ontario, 
Canada. 


** It is the most unique and the very best I have 
seen or ever received. I trust I may be able to get 
all the good from same which is there, but in this 
age, where we all live such busy lives, I fear we are 
often too neglectful about preparing ourselves with 
this part of the armor of God, the sword of the 
Spirit. However, with it before us in such tangi- 
ble form as the calendar affords, I for one will 
endeavor to profit by it.”’—Afiss Bessie M. Bar- 
rows, Evansville, Ind. 


Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 












































































































































































































“Hin the hands of a bright, active woman 


a 





THE MAYOR & 
SPOTLESS TOWN 


This is the Mayor of Spotiess Town, 
The brightest man for miles around. 
The shining light of wisdom can 
Reflect from such a polished man, 
And so he says to high and low: 


Books on 


School by H. Clay Trumbull 


Yale Lectures on the Sunday-School 


A setiés of lectures on the origin, mission, methods, and auxiliaries of 
the Sunday-school, formin 2 Ey Lyman Beecher lectures delivered before 


Yale Divinity School in 1 


presentation of the subject in all its 
entitling it to rank as an authoritative work in its special field. 


A Model Superintendent 


A sketch of the life and work®f Henry P. Haven, of the International 
It is an object lesson, showing how a pre-eminently 


Lesson Committee. 


successful superintendent actually did fis work. 
activities in the Sunday-school world, it cannot fail to be a most inspiring 
and suggestive »o0ok for Sunday-school workers. 


Published by Charles Scribner's Sons 


Christian Literature Department 


153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Sunday = 


8vo, $2.00 


It constitutes an historical and systematic 
es, to be found nowhere else, and 


samo, $1.25 


As a record of his varied 





“The brightest use SAPOLIO.’’ 





Some one must direct the affairs of 
the city. Equally impottant is the 
cleanliness o the smallest-home in 
thatcity. If thiscan be accomplished 
by small exertion, at small expense, 
so mich the better. A cake o 


SAPOLIO 


will keep a house.clean enough for 
the ie Maree to live in. 
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and 


Obscure verses 





ao the List o 
ears, and the 
ing leather {30 pages, 


The Two Indispensable Handbooks 


PREPARED ANNUALLY BY Jd. W. AXTELL. 


The Superintendent’s Handbook contains ne ee 


pee 1 Sug S ti Outline Program and Sta 
ica, estions, an ne n 
tis Soal Blanks tore ae coe 


The Teacher's a nal dary contains the Lesson Text 
Busts = im tm ear, with 
Brie? Desc “A of Persons, 


- Tnalenod peek in the Lessons, connecting Les- 
n Matter from preceding years, the List of Lessons 
for 1906, and Blanks for Complete Class Records. Handsome buffing 


joth, 25 cen 


ly Review Plans, School Read- 


junday in the 


Fa 


ear, with Bible 
m Pp 


sari 


e Golden Text for 
‘ily Bible Readings, 
Places and Institutions 





ther, [30 pages, 35 cents; 


ORDER FROM . THe CUMBERLAND PRESS, 149 NORTH CHERRY ST., NASHVILLE, TENN, 
Wholesale and retail orders promptly filled. Also for sale pe ty the vad. Ban D Roard of of Fublice- 


tee 





tion, Philade : ; Freatlone 
difficult phrases are Heidel bere Pree. philadelphis. Riso te sunt he Eaimar, X Nash? ville, Tenn., and Dallas,” 
made clear, and the 
precise thougtt of the # }-INDEVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE | ra MES FOR ‘ALL 
writers rendered plain. of several materials. Write 


The American 
Standard 





for hoe 
0. 21. 


Ask for catstogue 


ep ‘: mager, 25 ner ty nico Washing: 
ton Street, Boston, M 








and oe | Powder. 


Presents an 





Revised Bible 


“The best translation of 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION CUPS 


ee eat _~ be N. ¥. 












«>» care of woe 
American Tea 
Box 289, 31-33 





Virginia Farms 





the Bible ever published in 
the English language.” 
Over 86 styles. This is the only edition author- } 


ized by the American Revision Committee, and 
their endorsement is on back of title page. Ask | M 








THE, Al mERFELY BELLS 


Jal ye pert rfect, highes est class bells in the ee 
. Watervliet, West Troy P. O., 


Best on earth for the money. 
R. B. CHAFFIN & CO., 


Tess, Cofiene,, =F our Extracts 
Beautiful 
‘coupons with every 
purchase. Charges paid. 
mpt attention, address Mr. 


For 


eeey ote N. Y. 


Free catalogue. 
Incorp., Richmond, Va. 








LYMYER 








for Standard Edition, 35c. to $ra. 


CHIMES ABLE, LOWER PRICE. 

ee eee ee CHURCH BELLS and PEALS CHURCH OUR FREE CATALOGUE 
conn or Copper and Tin. Get our price. L L Ss ° TELLS WAY. 

| cet BELL FOUNDRY. Baltimore, Md. | WRITE TO CINCINMAT! BELL FOUNDRY CO. CINCINNATI, 0. 


Thomas Nelson & Sons 





GALIKE OTHER BELLS. 
















ROYAL DUTCH 


COCOA 


It’s stimulating and 
_ Refreshing. 























The Cocoa with the 


yellow wrapper, 


THAT'S BENSDORP'S. 















nemnedenald 





Publishers 
37 E. 18th Street, New York 


SELECT | 
NOTES 


By Rev. F. N. PELOUBET, D.D. 


The volume for 1905 excels all previous issues 
in many important respects. inductive Studies, 
placed at the beginning of each lesson, lead the 
teacher to 0 direct to the Bible, and learn first 
from its es what can be learned about the 
lesson. » in cloth, postpaid, $1.25. 
W. A. WILDE COMPANY 
Boston and Chicago 


NORTHFIELD 
HYMNAL 


By GEO. C. STEBBINS 


goc. a copy, postpaid. $25 per roo. | 
Returnable Sample free to i 










*astors, etc. 


THE  RiGLow. & MAIN CO. 
Chicago—New York 


THAT SONG BOOK 


of bees dy for SUNDAY - + a you 


must see. 





a look at it. 


* writes Dr, 


driaes, ’ 
Church. 


Dr. Amory H. 
the kind I have ever known. 
have been made."’ 


short lives,"’ 





CHARLIE D. TRLMAN 
14 Austell Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 


d 24 cents for sample cop ft 





Sunshine and good cheer, truth pungently put, 
sane vision of our human-kind in joy and sorrow, victory and defeat, 
—all these are within the covers of 


“Just a Minute!’ 


Price, 75 cents. At booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publishers. 
The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“Just a Minute!’ 


R. CHARLES FREDERIC GOSS’ little book of daily readings 
finds its way very quickly to the heart-life of any one who has 


‘ The genius of individuality, freshness, uniqueness, effectiveness, breaks 


Herrick Johnson, of McCormick Theological 


e everywhere. 
ninary. ‘‘I have turned to it again and again since it came into my hands, 
and I have yet to find a dull minute anywhere."’ 
‘*He can extract sunshine from cucumbers and put it into hypochon- 
. writes Dr. E. S. Ray, treasurer of the College Board of the Presbyterian 
* When he has the Scriptures to draw from, his sunshine is the royal 
golden elixir of life for the faint- hearted.’ 
Bradford writes : 


‘It seems to me one of the best-books of 
Dr. Goss is at his best in thé selections which 


‘** That book fronts Christ, and is set at just the angle to reflect him on our 
writes the Rev. Dr. E. Trumbull Lee of Philadelphia. 


and a clear, 





HOLIDAY 
‘CANDY 


is something you want pare. We guaran- 
tee our er as strictly pure in ener and 
material. We use only the absolutely 
non-poisonous colors. We have a fine 
line of Bon Bons and Chocolates, finer 
than ever before, and prices no more. 
Send your committee to look at our 
goods and packages, for festivals and en- 
tertainments. We know we can suit ree 
Samples may be seen at our office 33d 

Market Sts., or N. E. Cor. Chestnut 2, ‘a 
Sts., and 15 South 13th St., Philadelphia. 

shall be very happy to show our line and have 
your orders, 


CROFT AND ALLEN COMPANY 


Ghe Sunday School Cimes 


Philadelphia, December 31, 1904 

















Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
** second-class matter 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. ‘These rates include postage: 

Five or more copies, either to 

75 cts. separate ahdienets or in a pack- 

age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 
75 cents each, per year. 

$ 1.00 One copy, or any number of 

Z copies less than five, will be sent 

to separate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 

4 . One free copy addi- 

Free Copies tional will he allowed 

for every teh copies paid for in a club at the 

75 cent rate. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School ‘limes will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rate, which includes postage : e 


One copy, one year, 6 shillings. 
oO Ng or more copies, conmmnadien addressed, 5 shillings 


¥or Great Britain, Mr. T, French Downie, 14 ycudly 
e 





noster Square, London, E. Cs will receive ye 
or meee yeeriy subscriptions at a above rate 
An. i 


jou weld mailed ety -— > * tog 
AK Mr. Down’ also_ suppl 


publications of ‘The Sunday “School Times Cae 
Tise Sunvay Scuoot Times Co., Publishers, 








1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Send ten cents for a sample set of The 














Times Lesson Pictures 


The Four-Track News 


An Illustrated Magazine of Travel. 
Address G, H. Daniels, Publisher, Room 48 A, 7 E..424,St., New York 





5° cents a year; § cents. a copy. 
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